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Snow 
ARTHUR PALME 


"I is somewhat of a surprise to 
me, and, perhaps, to many fel- 
low amateurs, that of the large 
number of photographs which 
we see, only a very small per- 
centage are winter pictures, which fact is 
very unfortunate, because snow, properly 
rendered, is the most beautiful subject to 
record. 

It does not take much detective ability to 
find the reasons for this state of affairs. I 
think that there are only two. When the 
trees have shed their last leaves, the majority 
of the legion of amateurs consider the season 
closed for the camera, and the trusty camera 
box is stored in the attic, to become a tem- 
porary quarters for aged spiders. Of course, 
this does not apply to you, who read this 
article. The mere fact that you read it shows 
plainly that you intend to keep your camera 
busy even during these months of general 
depression in the realm of photo-activities. 
If more amateurs would read camera maga- 
zines, this first reason would be much 
weaker, their average knowledge of their 
hobby would be much larger, they would 
have more returns from their cameras, there 
would be more chances for salable prints, 
and the editors of photo-magazines could 
sport Rolls-Royces. 

The other reason is the undeniable fact 
that the proper recording of snow is not 
quite so simple as a mere snapshot in sum- 
mer. Color correction, or, rather, its absence, 
in the average summer snapshot, does not 
matter much. What harm does it do if the 
greens are too dark, that the sky is white, 
that the shadows are sooty, as long as 
Marge’s face is clear and Hiram’s house 
stands out sharply. With the new Plena- 


chrome or Verichrome films even these de- 
fects are somewhat ameliorated. But make 
such a casual snapshot in winter, even with 
one of those modern films, and the white sky 
above will meet the white snow below, and 
with the trees, houses, or even Marge, in 
the center, you will have a most marvelous 
soot-and-whitewash combination on _ the 
finished print. Perhaps many have found 
that out, and gave up in disgust, instead of 
finding out the why thereof. But that’s no 
doubt the other reason. With the usual, al- 
most deliberate, nonchalance of snapshoot- 
ing, it does not lead to the average satisfac- 
tory summer results. It cannot, for well- 
founded reasons. Our (in some respects very 
poorly constructed) eyes are readily fooled 
by the appearance of snow. They do not 
realise that snow is an almost perfect re- 
flector, and that with the sky above, chiefly 
blue light is reflected from the snow. Parts 
of the snow which are vertical or nearly so, 
or which are shielded from the sky by 
shadows of opaque objects thrown upon the 
snow, are more nearly white. The known in- 
ability of any ordinary film to distinguish 
between light blue and white, leads there- 
fore to a disappointing result. Many know 
that white clouds against a blue sky cannot 
be properly rendered, unless a brake is ap- 
plied to the incoming blue rays, which can 
best be done by a yellow filter, holding back 
these rays, but passing “white” almost un- 
diminished. The same reasoning holds true 
for sunny snow; but it is less well known, 
and, oh, so little practiced. Old stuff, you 
will say. Of course, it’s old, to you, and to 
any more serious amateur; but let’s help to 
spread that old stuff to make it more widely 
known. You and I, what did we know ten 
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years ago about radio? But so much has been 
published about it in newspapers and semi- 
technical magazines, and so many built or 
bought one, that today any ten-year old boy 
will stud his talk with such words as con- 
densers, variometers, grid leak, frequency, 
kilocycles and what not, and, most surprising 
of all, will know what they mean, too. Why 
not try to have the same boy know the mean- 
ing of such words as spectrum, wave length, 
color value, filter factor, and other photo- 
terms? 

A yellow filter is therefore a prerequisite 
for satisfactory results. Attaching such a 
filter to the lens will obviously diminish its 
optical speed. To guard against under-ex- 
posure, the shutter will have to be left open 
longer to make up for this loss of speed. 
How much longer will depend upon two fac- 
tors: first, the density of the yellow, and, 
second, the type of emulsion used. The often- 


heard statement of a “three-times filter” or 
a “five-times filter” is loose speech, because 
it holds true only for certain kinds of films. 
For example, a 3x filter (on ordinary roll 
film), is only a 114x filter on panchromatic 
films. There are only very few filters on the 
market which are carefully and accurately 
calibrated; perhaps the best known brand 
are the “W.W.” filters (Wratten-Wainright). 
Their yellow series is available as K-1, 
K-2, K-3 and G. For those who care to go 
deeper in this really fascinating optical 
problem, the Eastman people have issued a 
little booklet on filters, available, free of 
charge, which gives full information. 

For our snow pictures a K-2 filter will give 
excellent results. It will supply, so to speak, 
spectacles to the lens to make it see a 
marked difference between white and blue 
on any film, and that’s the most essential 
requirement for a successful rendition of 
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snow. For those who want the best there 
is, there is only one further step to take, and 
that is the use of a panchromatic emulsion. 

Unless some special flat result is wanted, 
snow photography should not be attempted 
without sunshine. Neither is it recommended 
to include in a winter picture too much of 
unbroken snow. A beaten path, ruts, ski or 
snowshoe tracks enliven a snow scene beauti- 
fully, particularly when the view is made 
towards mid-afternoon, when the sun is get- 
ting low and the shadows begin to lengthen. 
I have also made some rather odd snow pic- 
tures at night with flashlight or by the sharp 
light of my car’s head lamps. Woodlands 
after a fresh snowfall, with heavy covering 
of snow on the pine branches, and sunlight 
filtering through from the side, offer magni- 
ficent vistas. Splendid compositions can be 
made from white birches along a snowy path. 
On a bright sunny day between December 
and February, using an average film and a 
K-2 filter, an open path through the woods 
will require about 1/25-second exposure with 
lens opening F/7.7. Personally I prefer 
placing the camera on a tripod and exposing 


for 14-second at F/22, which gives a very 
great depth of focus and sharpness through- 
out the negative. Deep snow and the cus- 
tomary type of metal tripod do not go well 
together. Use either an old-fashioned wooden 
tripod, which allows free adjustment of view 
point, without resetting the legs, or treat 
yourself to a Triax metal tripod with a re- 
volving head. 

In the development of snow negatives, 
great caution should be taken against over- 
development, which blocks all highlights. 
Subsequent reduction does not always 
remedy this trouble. 

For the printing of snow pictures I prefer 
a soft grade, entirely dull-white surface 
paper. Choose a double-weight paper, pro- 
vide a 114” white margin left, right and top, 
and a 3-inch one at the bottom. When print 
is dry, apply a coating of Photoflat to its 
back and place under heavy pressure for 
two or three days. Then plate-sink the print 
within 14-inch off edges of picture, and press 
again for a few days. This will give, to my 
taste, the most effective appearance to your 
print. 


Making a Hobby Self-Supporting 


THOS. B. FRANK 


WHE snap of the shutter holds a 
4, peculiar fascination for count- 
less thousands, much in the same 
manner as the clicking of the 
==! reel in response to the strike of 
a game fish has for the fisherman. This 
symbol of a hobby grips you and holds you 
in its spell. Certainly there is nothing quite 
so pleasing, and educational as well, as con- 
stantly being on the alert for photographic 
possibilities. “Picture Ahead, Kodak as You 
Go”, really means something to the dyed-in- 
the-wool amateur photographer. After the 
thrill of the exposure comes the satisfying 
gratification as the negatives develop and 
you discover that your “shots” are all that 
you expected. What a thrill when you dis- 
cover the exceptional negative that more 
than meets your expectations. Of course, 
there are failures, but I am sure that the 
successful exposures that please and delight 
us, more than compensate for the ones that 
do not measure up to expectations. 


I have been somewhat of an amateur for 
a number of years with more or less success 
in getting fairly good pictures. However, 
somehow or other, it seemed to me that the 
expense kept mounting while the real, per- 
manent results, prints that have a distinct 
and lasting artistic merit, were very few 
compared with the total exposures made. 
Right here and now let me say that I was 
never of the type that was satisfied with the 
usual amateur Sunday afternoon or vacation 
picture making. I always take my camera 
with me wherever I go, be it to the office 
in pursuit of my regular bread-winning vo- 
cation or on business trips about the city. 
The camera I have been using is a Zeiss 
Ikon, Maximar “A” with Zeiss Tessar F/4.5, 
picture size 214 x 314. Needless to say that 
the expense of using a camera under such 
conditions is considerable. 

On many trips about the city, in time, I 
had accumulated a number of views of the 
city, some of which were distinctly different 
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from views that I had seen before or views 
that had been published. It so happens that 
Cincinnati, situated on its seven hills, and 
bordering on the Ohio River, offers unusual 
opportunities for obtaining unusual pictures, 
both unique and artistic. 

The old bogey of expense threatened to 
put a stop to such prolific photographic ac- 
tivity, so I made up my mind that surely 
there must be a market for some of my pic- 
tures. After considering many methods of 


So I then carefully selected fifty of my 
snapshots and enlarged them to give a better 
idea of what they were, and showed them to 
a number of my business acquaintances, of 
course seeking their opinions on the merits 
of the book I had in mind. The idea took 
hold readily and I soon had enough advance 
orders to meet the cost of producing it. In 
three weeks’ time I had sold enough, before 
publication, to assure me of a nice profit. 
That was last fall and they are still selling. 


CINCINNATI FROM THE KENTUCKY SHORE 


seeking a market I hit upon the idea of 
publishing a new and different book of views 
of the city. So I set about getting a copy of 
every view book available, even the picture 
postals, and studied them to see what sort 
of subjects were reproduced, and endeavored 
to find the reasons why. Frankly, most books 
and postals were a series of pictures, made 
aimlessly and thrown together for no other 
purpose obviously than to sell to the souve- 
nir hunter at a price. Certainly there should 
be a market for a book of different views 
that were at once more or less artistic and 
yet diversified enough to give a fair idea of 
the many characteristics of our city. 


THOS. B. FRANK 


It strikes me that this idea could be used 
to advantage in many of our cities, and I sin- 
cerely believe that the conscientious amateur 
would find this field not only an interesting 
one, but a profitable one, if handled prop- 
erly. 

This book was my first attempt and from 
my experience I believe that there are sev- 
eral essential points to consider, that com- 
bined with some sound common business 
sense, will assure success. These points are 
outlined briefly: 

First—Remember, that beauty can be 
found in many of the commonplace, every- 
day scenes that we see about us. Buildings, 
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PERGOLA ON THE CONCOURSE 
THOS. B. FRANK 


drives, parks, rivers, bridges, all hold forth 
potential opportunities. 

Second—Avoid the hackneyed subjects, 
those that have been overdone by others. 
Some subjects may be of utmost importance 
in a community. To omit them would of 
course, be folly. However, a little study and 
close observation will many times reveal new 
angles of approach. 

Third—Pictures that tell a story or those 
about which a story may be told, are the 
ones that have a general appeal. In my book 
I reproduced a picture of a wall panel set 
in the wall of one of the city’s suburban 
railroad stations. The panel depicts an event 
in the ear!y history of the city. The panel 
itself has an interesting history, and I have 


PANEL TO DENNIN AND TUTTLE 
THOS. B. FRANK 


received many comments on this picture 
alone. 

Fourth—Most view books reproduce the 
views with only a line, or possibly only a 
title accompanying the picture. This I be- 
lieve is a mistake. A short pithy description 
of the scene should be given, stating its lo- 
cation, and one or two of the interesting 
facts about it. I have said that each picture 
should be a “story” picture. By all means 
do not omit the story itself. 

Fifth—The quality of the engraving 
should be the best, both for the purpose of 
bringing out the best in the photographs and 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE NEW CINCINNATI 
THOS. B. FRANK 


to make the publication attractive and above 
all, salable, at a worth-while price. Above 
all employ a good printer. 

Sixth—The title of the book is all im- 
portant. I selected the title, ““Cincinnati, The 
City of Personality” and definitely com- 
mitted myself in the foreword to, “concen- 
trate upon a few of the many features, beau- 
tiful, unique and unusual, which in no small 
measure make ‘Cincinnati, The City of Per- 
sonality’ ”’. 

Seventh—Do not overlook the matter of 
copyright. The cost is negligible and the pro- 
tection it affords to the originator is quite 
worth while. 

Many other points could be enumerated; 
however, I believe these to be the most im- 
portant and essential. A copy of the book 
has been deposited with the editor and I 
am sure that he will bear witness to my 
statements, in so far as the book itself shows. 
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The publication brought with it a con- 
siderable amount of newspaper publicity and 
soon I was receiving requests for enlarged 
prints of a number of the pictures. Only re- 
cently one of the local art galleries ran an 
exhibit of about twenty-five of my prints 
enlarged to 11 x 14 and 14 x 17 size. This 
resulted in a number of sales and profits. 

I am not in any sense bragging about my 
accomplishments, merely citing my recent 
experiences with the hope that they will be 
interesting to other amateurs and stimulate 
at least a few of them to take advantage of 
the opportunities that no doubt exist in their 
own localities. Needless to say it has paid 
me a goodly amount of profit and the old 
expense bogey no longer exists. In fact my 
profits on this one venture will enable me 
to pursue my hobby for many months to 
come, thereby making my hobby self-sup- 
porting. 

(1) Mt. Adams, towering 500 feet above 
the Ohio River, as seen from the deck of a 
river steamer. Unique and unusual, yet a 
view truly depicting a picturesque section 
of the city. 

(2) The wall panel depicting the dis- 
coverers of the site of, and the founders of, 
the city of Cincinnati, itself. The panel 
formerly graced the walls of the old Broad 


CINCINNATI'S NEW SKYLINE 


MT. ADAMS FROM DECK OF RIVER STEAMER 
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Street Station at Philadelphia until that 
station was destroyed by fire. 

(3) The Spirit of the New Cincinnati 
arising above and beyond the old, which 
shows the newer and towering buildings 
beyond the old river-front structures of 
years ago, as viewed from the approach to 
one of the Ohio River bridges. 

(4) Sunlight and shadows on the Pergola 
at the concourse overlooking the Little 
Miami River Valley at Mariemont, a suburb 
of Cincinnati. Most pictorialists have con- 


centrated their efforts upon the distant views 
from the concourse, overlooking entirely the 
beauty of the stone-walled and vine-clad 
Pergola itself. 

(5) The Cincinnati skyline from the Ken- 
tucky shore of the Ohio River. The reader 
can see at a glance which of the views is 
most effective. Yet countless amateurs will 
make their exposures from a point near the 
water’s edge, when not more than a hundred 
feet away a natural frieze of trees awaits 
their lens to attractively frame their view. 


Some Practical Suggestions 
JOHN W. BARRY 


GN the course of making pictures 
by photography, one learns 
little tricks that can be of use 
to others. The writer hopes the 
following will be of help to other 
amateurs. Much of the pleasure in photo- 
graphy is due to leaving the beaten track 
and finding one’s own way to obtain particu- 
lar results. By sharing our experiences with 
others we add to the interest of photography 
for all. 


Exposure ror ENLARGEMENTS 


The basis of the following lies in the con- 
trol of the highlight brightness. Select the 
brightest highlight—darkest portion pro- 
jected on the paper—and there place a test 
strip of about one inch by two inches or less. 
Cover this with a black paper held in the 
hand, turn on the light and with a watch 
before you expose successive sections of the 
strip for say five seconds each. The last 
section will have five seconds and each suc- 
ceeding one will have five seconds additional. 
After development pick out the section that 
is grayed sufficiently and give the enlarge- 
ment the same exposure. A little experience 
will show this method to be quick, and in 
most instances reliable. 


Exposure ror Master Positives 


A good master positive has a fairly full 
exposure with no transparent highlights. 
Whether one makes a contact a positive or 
enlarged one, the same procedure in making 
the test strip should be followed as for en- 
largements. The. exposure which just grays 
the highlight multiplied by about two should 


give a satisfactory positive. This positive 
may not look good but that is the deceiving 
part of making them. 


ContTRAST 


A long exposure with a small stop, on an 
enlargement, will give more contrast than a 
correspondingly shorter exposure with a 
large stop. 


DiFrFvusion 


In small pictures detail is often interest- 
ing but in an enlargement it is frequently 
irritating and the picture disappointing, par- 
ticularly when one is trying for pictorial 
quality. The writer strongly suggests trying 
a diffusion disc, not in making the picture 
but in enlarging it. The results are remark- 
ably pleasing. It is not necessary to buy a 
diffusion disc, for good results may be had 
by interposing a piece of organdie between 
the lens and the print when enlarging. It 
should be held close to the lens for about 
half the exposure—but then this depends 
upon the degree of softness desired. The ad- 
vantage of using the cloth is that the diffu- 
sion is the same regardless of the lens 
aperture. 


Paper 


It is hard to tell what kind of paper you 
want by the description, so ask your dealer 
to get himself a set of display papers. The 
Eastman Kodak Company, for one, supply 
these on the request of dealers. In this case 
they consist of 5 x 7 pictures which give 
a good idea as to their fitness for one’s 
pictures. 
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MaskING 


In an issue of PHoro-Era MaGaztne there 
was described a simple way of making 
masks for enlargements so as to leave a 
border, in the 5 x 7 size, for example, of 
three-eighths of an inch at the top and sides 
and three-quarters at the bottom. Sometimes 
the composition demands a shape of about 
that size but of different proportions. Rather 
than make another mask, just insert a strip 
of black paper in the mask in front of the 
enlarging paper. 

CLoups 


As Mr. Ponting said in one of his articles, 
a negative with an opaque sky is fine for 
printing in clouds because the sky portion 
need not be masked while printing the rest 
of the picture. If the horizon of the negative 
is transparent, only rough masking of the 
foreground will be necessary when printing 
in the clouds. On the other hand, if a fore- 
ground object projects into the sky careful 
masking is required. In making an enlarge- 
ment in which the shadow side of a building 
projected into the sky, the writer put small 
pencil dots on the paper where the corners 
of the building came. This was done so that 
he could tell exactly where to shade. 

If the sky portion is not perfectly opaque 
the paper will be slightly grayed when 
printing the first part of the picture so that 
it is well to mask the sky roughly. If this 
isn’t done, the clouds will lose their contrast; 
but Farmers’ reducer applied with a brush 
to the part to be made lighter will restore 
the snap. In doing this, brush the reducer 
on the spot to be lightened, leave it for 
several seconds, then brush the drop over 
the adjoining area so as to retain the half- 
tone gradations so essential to an interesting 
sky. Repeat this until the desired effect is 
obtained. In case the print becomes yellow 
through using this reducer, a one per cent 
sodium bisulphite solution will remove the 
yellow. Of course, the print should be thor- 
oughly washed after this treatment. 


Dryine Prints Frat 


If a print on Vitava Opal Paper—or I 
suppose any print on light-weight paper— 
is left to dry by itself, the middle will dry 
last, and the edges of the short side—the 
8-inch edges of an 8 x 10 or the 8-inch edges 
of a 5x 8 cut from an 8 x 10—will dry like 
a washboard. My first solution to this was 
to wet these edges after placing the print on 


a cheese-cloth stretcher. Now I use the print 
roller only on the middle portion of the print 
and also dry it with a clean cloth and leave 
about one inch to two inches of the edges on 
the short side sopping wet. The “system” 
works well. 

If a print is moistened with a solution of 
half alcohol and water on the back and put 
under a press, it can be made perfectly flat 
—except for a washboard-edged one. Ac- 
cording to the Eastman Kodak Company, the 
alcohol may be either wood or denatured 
alcohol. 


Larce CAMERA AND SMALL 


I have a 314 x 414 Graflex with a Cooke 
F/2.9 lens of 6% inches focal length. The 
cut film septums used with the camera 
measure 314 x 414. The width exactly equals 
the length of a 214 x 314 cut film; so I slip 
the small film into the closed end. I then 
locate my subject between the center and 
right edge of the groundglass. A card may 
be cut to mask out the unused area of the 
groundglass. When the back is revolved so as 
to take what ordinarily would be a vertical 
picture with large film, I locate the subject 
between the center and near edge of the 
groundglass and get a horizontal picture. 
Similar schemes can be worked out for other 
cameras and equipment. One might even be 
able to have special cut film septums made 
for this purpose, when necessary. The ad- 
vantage is great economy in film and using 
a 6%-inch lens instead of a 43-inch lens, 
which has the advantage of giving a larger 
image at a greater distance. 


Practice Makes Perfect 


Tue trouble experienced by most persons 
who sincerely wish to attain great ends, and 
yet find a real difficulty in getting started 
and in keeping at the task until success 
arrives, is largely due to not recognizing the 
necessity of constant practice, though the 
progress is seemingly static. Their ideals of 
the accomplished fact are so far above their 
present ability of execution and technique 
that they fail to practice, because of the 
feeling that this very practice is not good 
enough compared to the excellence they 
dream of but which, after all, only practice 
can perfect. 

Contact. 
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Photographing a Train Coming Into a Tunnel 


ROBERT B. CLARK 


is that I should 
soon begin to consider it as a 
possible subject for my camera. 
4 The tunnel itself is drab and un- 
interesting, so that it is necessary to make 
some other object the center of interest and 
let the tunnel form a secondary part of the 
composition. 

I thought that a speeding train would be 
the most logical choice of a subject to serve 
as my center of interest in this picture. I 
first tried a composition showing a train go- 
ing into the tunnel. The composition was not 
strong and I was disappointed in the general 
results. I tried, next, to make a strong com- 
position showing the locomotive just as it 
came out of the mouth of the tunnel. But I 
decided that this was worse than the first at- 
tempt. I had an idea that if I could get a 
good place inside the tunnel I could make a 
fine picture showing the locomotive just a 
foot or two outside and coming in; not go- 
ing in but coming in. Accordingly I went into 
the tunnel to see if there was room enough 
for a man and a locomotive without danger 
of crowding. 

I found that there was room for a man to 
stand safely while a train passed; but two 
or two and a half feet between me and a 
locomotive, which is traveling right around 
a mile a minute, is not enough. I considered 
that as a bit too crowded. To avoid the need 
of sharing space inside the tunnel with a 
locomotive I decided to set up my camera on 
a well-braced tripod and tie a string to the 
shutter trigger. I could then sit outside and 
snap the shutter by means of the string. 

At the first opportunity I set out for the 
tunnel with the necessary equipment. There 
is a fast passenger train which passes through 
the tunnel shortly after noon every day and 
it was this train that I had in mind for the 
picture. Arriving at the tunnel, I set up the 
camera as I had planned, tied the string to 
the trigger, ran it through a wire loop, which 
I had put on the camera frame just below 
the trigger, and then on outside the tunnel. 
The loop was necessary as the trigger must 
be pulled down to work the shutter and, 
without the loop, it would be impossible to 
get a downward pull on the trigger from the 
string. 


I had been waiting only a few minutes 
before the train came roaring around the 
curve, just a hundred yards from the tunnel. 
I pulled the string but, due to the locomo- 
tive’s speed, I miscalculated and did not get 
the picture with the locomotive in the right 
place, exactly. On developing the negative I 
found that because the wire loop was fastened 
on the camera frame the camera was moved 
enough to result in a slight blurring of the 
picture. I determined to try again until I 
got the picture as I wanted it. 

To prevent blurring of the picture again 
I made my wire loop on a longer piece of 
wire and fastened the wire around a brick. 
The brick was heavy enough to stay put, 
and it was easy to place as all that was neces- 
sary was to lay it down wherever the loop 
was wanted. I saw that I would have to ar- 
range the string so that the locomotive it- 
self would do the pulling; this was the only 
way I could count on the locomotive being 
at the right spot when the shutter snapped. 
So I made another loop and fastened it to 
another brick. When I set the camera up— 
it was about a week after the last time I 
tried—I had my brother along with me. We 
tied the string to a heavy rock on one side 
of the tunnel, ran it across the tracks and 
through the loop on one of the bricks, then 
into the tunnel and through the loop on the 
other brick, which was placed on the ground 
underneath the camera, and tied the end to 
one end of an ordinary rubber band. The 
rubber band was tied to the shutter trigger 
by a short piece of string at the other end 
and was slightly cut with a knife. I put the 
rubber in here to act as a shock absorber to 
prevent damage to my shutter when the loco- 
motive should strike the string stretched 
across the tracks. The string crossed the 
tracks about three feet further out of the 
tunnel than I wanted the locomotive to be 
when the shutter snapped; this was to allow 
for the stretch of the rubber and the string. 
When we had everything set up and ready we 
climbed part of the way. up the hill to wait 
for the train to pass. 

After several minutes we heard the train 
coming; when it rounded the curve and came 
into view we saw, not the fast train that I 
wanted a picture of, but a slow, puffing 
freight train. There was no chance of remov- 
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ing the string before the freight reached it 
but I thought I might be able to rearrange 
it and change my film before the fast train 
came, if I hurried. So I rushed into the tun- 
nel right behind the freight and changed my 
film and set to work to rearrange the string. 
It was necessary to replace some of it and 
to untangle it from various places where 
the rocks had caught it when it broke. I was 
just ready to take it across the tracks and 
fasten it when it became entangled again. At 
the same instant I heard the warning whistle 
of the fast train which was following closely 
on the heels of the freight. We clambered 
aside at the mouth of the tunnel and turned 
to see the train rush around the curve and 
into the tunnel while a hobo sat on the 
cowcatcher of the locomotive. 

It was almost two months later when I got 
to try my luck again. I set up my camera and 


ROBERT B. CLARK 


arranged my string as before and sat down to 
wait. I almost knew that something would 
happen to spoil my picture again; but every- 
thing worked out well and I got my picture. 


Easy Victory, Easy Task 


“Tue author who completely masters his 
theme usually has a small theme to master”, 
says Rupert Hughes. This applies not only 
to writers or other artists, but to the worker 
of any task. Nothing is really a worth-while 
achievement unless it has drawn out the very 
best effort a man has in him and tried his 
soul and brain to the utmost. For it is only 
in these mind and soul strainings that human 
character grows. By these ever-increasingly 
more difficult strivings we enable ourselves to 
rise above our native indolence. 

Contact. 
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Portable Darkroom for Traveling Photographers 
A. TRAVELER 


M1BOUT the worst thing a traveling 
fea) photographer has to contend 
@| with is finding a suitable place 
H| to do his developing and fixing 

= of films and prints. I have heard 
of men who borrowed the bathroom at cheap 
hotels or boarding houses, much to the dis- 
comfort of other boarders who did not ap- 
preciate art—at least, not right then. I have 
heard of others, evidently with more or less 
personality, who “got in” sufficiently with 
the lady of the house, to use her kitchen 
sink, until the ° solution got into the 
food or the cotton into the waste pipe. 

In my years of traveling under some very 
trying conditions necessity became the mother 
of invention and I built a portable dark- 
room. From then on developing and printing, 
while “on the wing”, became a pleasure by 
comparison. 

There are several ways to get pictures 
made, when a photographer finds it neces- 
sary to turn out some kind of product; but 
unlike the man who does his developing out 
under the tropical stars with no one else 
around, those persons nearer civilization find 
someone is apt to come along at just the 
wrong time and strike a match, turn on the 
gaslight or even the electric light. 

I have found it necessary to develop films 
in small fruit cellars or underneath dark 
stairways in basements. I have even used a 
clothes closet when it was obligatory to take 
a quilt off the shelf and place it on the floor 
to keep light from coming under the door 
and then using the cleared shelf for the work 
bench. I have even developed films at high 
noon in an ordinary five-passenger sedan by 
resting on my knees on the floor of the rear 
compartment, rocking a tray of developer on 
the back seat well concealed in a loading 
bag; later washing the negative in the creek 
and drying by the wind from the fan of the 
automobile motor. 

I have developed pictures sitting, stand- 
ing and lying; almost every position except 
on my head, but it usually took considerable 
head work to devise plans to cheat the light 
and keep it off the sensitive film. 

When making larger towns I found my 
greatest trouble in the hotel rooms was the 
transom over the door. Invariably I got a 
room right near a hall light and it seemed 


as if the darkest corner of the room con- 
tained light enough by which to read a news- 
paper. Trying to cover the glass with a sheet, 
blanket, or even paper did not serve the 
purpose; light would get in. 

If it was not the light from the transom, 
great streamers were pouring in from the 
street light just out in front of the window 
and the shade usually had a slit or two in 
it with a couple of holes for good measure. 

Often it was necessary to go to bed until 
the small hours of the morning when eco- 
nomical small towns put out the street lights 
and then, getting up, would do the double- 


PORTABLE DARKROOM 
READY TO CARRY 
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handed tray rocking in my nightshirt on my 
knees in the middle of the floor, wearing my 
finger tips out on the threadbare carpet feel- 
ing for the hypo tray whenever I thought 
it time to put a negative through. 

But all these inconveniences finally got 
under my skin and, putting my head to work, 
I figured out a scheme that would be practical 
and easy on my knees, disposition and sleep. 
This effort of thought resulted in a portable 
darkroom that could be carried under one 
arm when collapsed but which stood six feet 
tall, three feet square and supported a work- 
bench a foot and a half by three feet. 

Illustration number one shows all the 
equipment except the suit case I would bring 
into a hotel. The darkroom outfit is resting 
in the corner of the hotel room in which it 
will be erected. There are the angle irons 
in one small bundle tied with string, then 
the three-foot boards which unfold into a 
table top and last the bundle of cloth serv- 
ing as the sides and top of the darkroom. 
In this bundle are the developing and fixing 
trays, also. 

When erected, this darkroom is absolutely 
dark in the brightest room, is convenient to 
work in and accessible at any time of day or 
night. Set up in the corner, it is out of the 
way for any usual movement about the room 
and yet is handy at all times. 

The frame work of this darkroom is made 
of angle irons and so notched that the end of 
one slips on to a projecting pin of another 
section. Cut into three-foot sections, it is 
necessary to build the lower three-foot square 
frame work first, placing a similar built sec- 
tion on top of this. The top part of the lower 
section furnishes the support for the thin 
board table threaded with cord near each end 
to make the three-inch strips fold up and 
still stay together when extended. The top 
of the upper section furnishes the support 
for the red plush cloth which is sewed in 
box shape and drops over the entire frame 
work, 

Illustration number two shows the dark- 
room in place and ready for work. The front 
sides are draped back that the interior ar- 
rangement can be seen. When inside, these 
cloth sides are dropped down and as they 
overlap, make a completely darkened room 
safe for developing the most sensitive film. 

There is four and a half square feet of 
work table, stili leaving ample space to move 
around in the room which contains nine 
square feet. The table holds developing, rins- 


FIGURE 2. PORTABLE DARKROOM 
READY FOR WORK 


ing and fixing solutions together with films 
or paper, depending upon which part of the 
photographic process I am engaged in. There 
is no more need to plug up the keyhole or 
stuff the cracks of doors. There is no need 
for kneeling or huddling close to the trays 
to guard against stray beams of light. The 
cloth-draped frame work is a darkroom in 
every sense of the word. 

A darkroom is not complete without a red 
light, so I procured a small dry battery 
and a small red electric light bulb. What 
more could a “fly-by-night” photographer 
want? Here is a complete portable darkroom 
equipped with its own electric light plant 
that asks no odds of any location, whether 
it be in the middle of town or the center 
of some woods. It is now ready for any 
de luxe (?) work in any kind of condition, 
light or dark, day or night. 
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Selling the “Before” and ‘‘ After” Photographs 


CHAS. N. TUNNELL 


aeeerasetiE man who originated the old 
adage, “Seeing is believing’’, was 
probably thinking of “before” 
and “after” photographs. Ad- 
vertisers in most fields of business 
know the value of backing up advertising 
claims with actual photographs that are un- 
disputable evidence. And many of these ad- 
vertisers have learned that comparative illus- 
trations are of even more value than merely 
one showing the desired result attained. 

Commercial photographers the country 
over are occasionally called upon to make 
comparative photographs to show how some 
object, building, and so on, appeared at one 
time; then how it appeared after being re- 
roofed, remodeled, or new store-front added. 
But there is one Western Coast photographer 
who does not wait to be called upon—he calls 
upon prospects and sells them the idea of 
using “before” and “after” photographs to 
increase their own businesses. 

This photographer explains, “Any com- 
mercial photographer will get a few calls 
for ‘before’ and ‘after’ photographs, but I 
have found it profitable to use some creative 
selling to show prospects where they can use 
such pictures to their own advantage. There 
is probably no other form of commercial 
photograph easier to sell—for any business 
man can readily realise the value of actual 
photographs to show contrast or comparison. 
And there is no other form of photograph 
that can be used by as many different kinds 
of businesses for as many different pur- 
poses.” 

Business for building-material dealers for 
1930 and 1931 showed quite a decline from 
the previous few years. Naturally, many 
lumber retailers, plumbing contractors, roof- 
ing dealers and other building supply and 
material firms decided to curtail advertising 
and cut overhead where possible. But this 
photographer was successful in showing some 
of these prospects that they could profit by 
tying into the remodeling campaigns and 
modernisation movements underway over the 
country. 

“Lumber dealers and other builders are 
eager to push remodeling business’, this 
photographer says; then continues, “But 
many of these dealers have been accustomed 
to doing mostly new contract work. They do 


not know how and where to push modernisa- 
tion and remodeling jobs; therefore, we have 
capitalised on the idea of helping these 
people sell remodeling jobs. For example, we 
have contacted some lumber dealers in per- 
son and by telephone to remind them that 
one remodeling job in a community calls for 
others, and that other prospects can prob- 
ably not be taken to view the finished re- 
modeling job, but that actual ‘before’ and 
‘after’ photographs can take the job to pros- 
pects. 

“In this way, we have started some lumber 
merchants to seeing where they could use 
photographs to sell new flooring jobs, built- 
in-fixtures for the kitchens, extra bathrooms, 
and so on. We have shown these lumber 
merchants where they can use these com- 
parative photographs in newspaper adver- 
tising, direct-mail pieces, and otherwise. And 
we have likewise sold some worth-while 
photograph jobs to building material dealers 
to be used by them in booklet form or catalog 
form for their solicitors and salesmen. Armed 
with a number of pictures showing old homes 
before being modernised and these same 
homes with new fronts, new convenient built- 
ins, new floors and roofs, the salesmen are 
able to create interest in remodeling jobs for 
other prospects. And by showing lumber 
dealers the value of such photographs for 
their salesmen, we have created some worth- 
while jobs for ourselves. 

“The same plan and the same type pic- 
tures have been sold to several of the larger 
plumbing contractors and roofing contractors. 
As these contractors are working on pros- 
pects that are owners of old homes which 
need modernising, we show them where pic- 
tures in their advertising, or to show some 
prospects, will help other prospects visualise 
how they, too, can convert their own up-stairs 
closet into an extra bathroom or how much 
more attractive the home will be with a new 
composition roof. 

“Most of these jobs come as a result of 
our personal contact with these dealers and 
contractors to sell them the idea of having 
their next worth-while modernising job 
photographed before and after the job is 
done. But many times, we are able to pick 
up such a job even after seeing workmen 
start work on some old building. A telephone 
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call to the contractor to suggest that he have 
a photograph made at the time and another 
one after the job is finished will frequently 
bring a sale—and such contact is worth 
while for other reasons. Such a call will 
frequently bring a refusal to have the par- 
ticular job mentioned done, but the prospect 
will recall that he does have another job 
that he would like to have photographed.” 

But this photographer does not confine 
his selling effort of “before” and “after” 
photographs merely to that of modernised 
residences. He keeps up with construction 
news. When a new store-front is to be put 
in, he frequently obtains a job to make the 
picture before the remodeling and after the 
remodeling. The dealer selling the new store- 
front is quick to buy such jobs when re- 
minded that he may be able to get sales 
volume figures from the merchant or state- 
ments regarding the drawing power of the 
new display windows over the old display 
windows. 

This photographer was making all the 
work for one large show case and fixture 
manufacturing firm. This account was valu- 
able, as new stores and new fixture installa- 
tions called for many photographs. But the 
account was made more profitable when the 
sales manager was shown that his own sales- 
men and his own advertising would be better 
to show both the old fixtures and the new 
fixtures in the case of remodeled stores. 

Now instead of waiting until the new fix- 
tures have been installed to call the photo- 
grapher for a picture, the sales manager of 
this fixture firm frequently calls the photo- 
grapher for a picture to be made before the 
new fixtures have been installed; then a con- 
trasting picture of the new design fixtures— 
a case of making two sales grow where one 
formerly grew for the photographer. 

This photographer noticed that a large 
local hardware jobbing firm was offering free 
display merchandise panels to retail hard- 
ware dealers who would modernise their 
stores. This jobbing firm published a house 
organ and got out frequent flyers—the photo- 
grapher suggested that pictures be made of 
some of the stores showing the old-fashioned 
open stock shelvings; then “after” photo- 
graphs showing the newly installed display 
panels over the shelving. This suggestion 
brought a number of orders for such pictures 
—reproductions of the photographs were 
used in the house organ to induce other hard- 
ware retailers to modernise their stores. 


“We noticed that one large local nursery 
was doing some distinctive advertising. A 
talk with the owner revealed that many 
owners of old homes were having their 
grounds changed over and gardening done to 
improve the general appearance of the home 
and its surroundings. This nursery owner saw 
the point in buying some ‘before’ and ‘after’ 
photographs to show and to use in advertis- 
ing to convince other heme owners that 
proper shrubbery, and other features, will 
make a home out of a house’, explains this 
photographer who sold the jobs. 

He says further, “We have sold other ‘be- 
fore’ and ‘after’ photographs to furniture re- 
tailers to use in decorating and room modern- 
isation contests and sales campaigns; to a 
playground équipment manufacturer to show 
scenes of children playing in streets with 
approaching trucks and automobiles threaten- 
ing their safety in contrast to the scenes of 
the same children shown playing safely in 
the back yard where proper playground 
equipment was available. We have sold simi- 
lar sets of pictures to materials handling 
equipment manufacturers to show commodities 
being handled by man power and the same 
materials being handled by monorail, hoists, 
and other modern equipment. 

“For example, one of the men in the studio 
was discussing a proposed new cleaning plant 
to be built in his community. Some of the 
citizens attempted an injunction to restrain 
the city from issuing a building permit. It 
was evident the cleaner would get the per- 
mit—but we got a good job by selling ‘be- 
fore’ and ‘after’ pictures. This employee was 
directed to make a call. He showed the 
cleaner that the proposed site of the new 
plant was then grown high in weeds and that 
a picture would preserve the unsightly view. 
He then explained that a contrasting view 
could be made of the finished new plant and 
circulars distributed explaining how the plant 
was improving the appearance and value of 
the community—such advertising pieces to 
be distributed over the community in which 
the plant was located. We not only made 
these suggested pictures, but we made a full 
set of pictures showing all departments of 
the new plant when it was finished. 

“We find such instances are frequently 
true. Contact that is first made for ‘before’ 
and ‘after’ pictures often leads to other and 
bigger sales, while the ‘before’ and ‘after’ 
pictures are directly profitable within them- 
selves.” 
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A Handy Rack for Developing Cut Films 


DAVID A. UEBELACKER 


*j}N common with many other ama- 
@| teurs my photographic hobby 
started with making pictures of 
my small daughter. After sev- 

== / eral years she remains a very 
satisfactory subject, and I find that I am 
still shooting a dozen films at a time at her 
and picking the best expressions out of the 
collection. The shooting is easy, but when 
it came to developing I have never been 
quite satisfied until recently. 

I have for some time been using 314 x 414 
panchromatic cut films, and developing them 
in batches of a dozen has made me use a 
developing tank, conducting operations in 
total darkness. I have tried most of the small 
tanks offered on the market for amateurs, but 
have found that the chief trouble with all 
of them was in the matter of holding cut 
films in a rack. This usually involved an 
ordinary plate rack with straight vertical 
slots. The cut films were then placed in 
sheaths which were put into the plate rack, 
or the cut films were placed in the slots with 
a piece of plain glass behind them to give 
them support when wet. This meant a num- 


ber of pieces to handle in the darkness when 
loading the rack, and also a number of pieces 
which had to be carefully washed after use, 
especially if the rack was carried from the 
developer into the hypo. In addition to 
these troubles, films were frequently ruined 
by sticking to the sheath or glass during 
development. To avoid some of the above 
troubles I decided to make a film rack for 
myself. The one I made is most convenient 
and I have never been able to buy anything 
quite as satisfactory for the purpose. 

As can be seen from the drawing, the 
rack is very simple, being similar to the 
ordinary plate rack except for the fact that 
the grooves are narrower and are curved in- 
stead of straight. This gives the films suffi- 
cient stiffness to support themselves even 
when wet and limp. I have not run across 
a cut-film rack on the market which is con- 
structed in this way, although there are tanks 
for movie films which work on the same 
principle. The material I used was 14-inch 
sheet hard rubber such as is commonly used 
for radio panels. Care should be taken to 
get genuine hard rubber, as other materials 
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FIGURE 2 


used for this purpose are difficult to work. 
Small brass wood-screws are satisfactory 
for fastening the pieces together, but the 
holes for them must be drilled carefully. 
The hole must be almost as large as the 
diameter of the screw or the screw will crack 
the rubber. The screw heads can be counter- 
sunk and covered with a drop of DuPont’s 
Household Cement so that they will not be 
affected by the developing solutions. 

The only difficulty in constructing the rack 
lies in cutting the curved grooves which 
hold the films. If you have a suitable lathe 
at your disposal this will be easy. I did not 
have a lathe and so had to cut the grooves 
by hand in the following manner. 

Take a piece of light board about %%” 
thick, 6” wide and 18” long. In the middle 
of this board about 6” from one end drive 
an ordinary packing box nail right through 
to the head so that it projects out the other 
side. Using this nail as a center describe an 
are of 614,” radius right across the board. 
Cut along this are with a coping saw, being 
careful to follow the line closely and to keep 
the cut square with the surface of the board. 
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Nail one piece flat on a table top or heavy 
board with projecting nail sticking up. Then 
take a 10” hack saw blade and break it in 
half. Bend one-half around the curved end 
of the board with the teeth upward. Then 
take the other piece of board and push it 
up hard against the blade so that the blade 
is tightly held along the are. The board 
should then be nailed down to the table top 
to hold the blade in place. An idea of how 
this home-made hand “lathe” should look 
can be obtained from the sketch. 

To use this tool the pieces of hard rubber 
for the sides of the rack are cut out on 
three sides, but a piece is left on one end. 
This piece should be laid out as shown in 
the sketch and holes drilled in it as indi- 
cated. The holes should be of such a size 
that the projecting nail of the “lathe” makes 
a nice fit in them. The piece of hard rubber 
is then laid face down on the “lathe’’ with 
the nail through one of the holes, and is 
swung back and forth over the saw blade 
until the groove is cut to the proper depth. 
It will be found that cutting will proceed 
most rapidly if pressure is applied over the 
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broken end of the saw blade, as it is this 
part that will do most of the cutting. After 
the grooves have been cut the excess rubber 
can be cut off. This excess can be used to 
make the end pieces of the rack, as the holes 
in it will do no harm. 

Care should be taken in assembling the 
rack to make all corners square. This will 
be easy if the end pieces have been trued 
up carefully. After assembling the sides and 
ends a 34” strip of hard rubber should be 
screwed on the bottom of the rack as shown 
in the drawing. This will prevent the films 
from slipping out of the rack after they are 
limp from soaking. 

For those who have never worked hard 
rubber there are a few hints. First, lay out 
the work carefully using a sharp metal point 
for marking the lines. Second, hard rubber 
may be cut roughly with an ordinary cross 
cut saw. Don’t work right up to the lines 
but leave a little material for finish. Third, 
in truing up a piece to make edges square 
with the surface place a sheet of medium 
coarse sandpaper flat on a table and rub the 
edge of the hard rubber on it. This will be 


found to cut very rapidly. To get the edge 
true hold a square in the left hand and use 
it as a guide to keep the piece perpendicular 
to the table. 

After a few trials it will be found that 
the rack can be loaded easily in total dark- 
ness. After the films have been placed in 
the rack they do not have to be removed 
until ready for drying, as rack and all can 
be carried right through developer, rinse 
water, hypo and wash water. In washing I 
place the rack in a hand basin and change 
the water several times. A stream of run- 
ning water will not do to wash the films 
thoroughly unless you have a special wash- 
ing tank designed for plate racks. Films 
should be removed for drying, as they will 
not dry evenly in the rack and drying marks 
will occur. 

The dimensions in the drawing show my 
rack for 314 x 414 films. They could easily 
be modified for the other sizes of amateur 
films, although I doubt if films over 5 x 7 
would have enough stiffness, when wet, to 
support themselves, even in the curved 
grooves. 


Disaster Photographs 


JAMES HOWARD SEDGWICK 


SN NE day not far from my home, 
a heavily laden merchandise 
} rate, hit a washout and left the 
Wh ~ rails. The locomotive flopped 
over on its side and half buried itself in the 
mud and sand. Freight cars, with tremendous 
momentum behind them, piled themselves in 
friendly fashion around the locomotive. Some 
merely split open, others ground themselves 
and their contents to bits. When everything 
had finally reached a state of equilibrium, 
the engineer, fireman, and head brakeman 
crawled out of the wreckage, wide-eyed and 
terribly surprised that they were still on 
earth. The pile-up was a spectacular one, but 
fortunately no lives were lost. 

In a few hours the local papers came out 
with the usual ugly wreck photographs. 
There was everything conventional about 
these pictures. They might have been of al- 
most any wreck anywhere. They were 


snapped with but one idea in mind—to show 


the wreckage, all the wreckage, and nothing 
but the wreckage. 

“What a pity”, I thought as I viewed these 
pictures, “that the teachings of the picto- 
rialists must come to naught when disaster 
stalks before the lens’. And then, thinking 
on, I wondered if it were not possible to 
incorporate some small degree of composi- 
tion, some tiny hint of pictorial quality, into 
such pictures. Finally, I seized my camera 
and hurried out to the wreck to see what 
I could do. 

My snapshots of the disaster are anything 
but pictorial; yet I believe that simply be- 
cause I put a little study into their making 
they are more interesting to look at than 
those which the newspapers carried. 

Can disaster photographs be made to ap- 
pear pictorial? I fear they cannot; but my 
contention is that many such photographs 
might be somewhat improved if the photo- 
grapher would only apply a small amount 
of artistry in their making. 
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WHAT A MESS THINGS ARE IN 


With newspaper men, the necessity for 
haste overshadows all other considerations ; 
but if the photographs are intended for the 
amateur album there is no reason why some 
thought of pictorial quality cannot be incor- 
porated with every snap of the shutter. 

What are some of the stumbling-blocks in 
the way of attaining pictorial quality in a 
disaster? First, there is the abundance of 
detail. 

Whether the disaster be a train wreck, a 
fire, an airplane crash, or what not, there 
is a superabundance of débris which is any- 
thing but pictorial. Always such detail has 
lines pointing in every direction and spotty 
highlights everywhere. 

The only way to make such material pic- 
torial is to eliminate it. Pick your viewpoint 
so as to get rid of as much of this detail as 
possible. Then by judicious hand work on 
negative or print, or on both, what is left of 
it can be considerably subdued. 

-Of course, there should always be a sug- 
gestion of this chaotic state of things or your 
disaster picture will appear quite “unnat- 
ural”. Such detail must be toned down so as 
to be of secondary insistence. 

The second difficulty is that the general 
layout of a disaster rarely lends itself to 
pictorial composition. It is probably not pos- 
sible to have a disaster picture perfectly 
composed to the entire satisfaction of the 
pictorialist. And there is room for argument 
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as to whether it ought to be. But it is my 
belief that the photographer should always 
make an effort to gain as pleasing a compo- 
sition as possible. 

Take, for example, the matter of unity. If 
you have a general view of a train wreck, 
say, there will probably be some such layout 
as this: a derailed car at the left, a smashed- 
up car in the center, an overturned car at 
the right. Between these cars there may be 
nothing but track or débris. 

Such a photograph would be sadly lacking 
in unity. Since there is nothing to tie the 
cars together, the picture would tend to “fall 
apart”. 

Now suppose that the cars were trees 
and you were a landscape photographer. 
What would you do to gain unity? You would 
find a viewpoint from which the trees would 
appear to be grouped together with one tree 
or one group in a dominant position, or else 
you would eliminate one or two of them. And 
so with a wreck: group and eliminate, al- 
ways bearing in mind, however, that your 
main theme has to do with disaster, and not 
with order and beauty. 

In addition to unity, all the other rules 
of composition—center of interest, balance, 
originality, background, should be borne in 
mind. I have noticed that a photographer who 
has made a study of pictorial composition as 
applied to other fields of work, always in- 
stinctively tries to gain a pleasing composi- 
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THE PILE-UP 


tion when he comes to photographing a mis- 
hap. If you do this you will find that your 
record photographs will increase tremen- 
dously in interest. I repeat: an absolutely pic- 
torial disaster picture is next to impossible; 
but strive toward that end, and you'll find 
your work will be just a shade at least above 
the usual disaster record. 

In a photograph, a part is often greater 
than the whole. Sometimes you will find that 
a small section of a disaster negative can be 
enlarged and the balance eliminated with 
startling results. Take for instance my snap- 
shot herewith, entitled “What a Mess Things 
Are In!” This is enlarged from a small sec- 
tion of the negative, yet this part gives 
greater feeling of wreckage than does the 
print of the whole. This also illustrates the 
use of shadow to subdue detail in the fore- 
ground. A lens that doesn’t cut quite as 
sharply as it might, has, in this case, been 
of service in a softening of the details. 

Disasters may be treated as genres and 
this is probably one of the most interesting 
ways to treat them. My photograph entitled 
“The Pile-up” is a feeble attempt at such 
treatment. Here we have the inevitable group 
of sightseers, one of whom is explaining 
things for the edification of the others. Then, 
there is the discouraged workman with the 
shovel, and the small boys in overalls. 
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The next time anything spectacular hap- 
pens in your neighborhood go out and photo- 
graph it and as you make the snapshots try 
to put a little something into the negative 
besides just ordinary “records”. 


Appreciation 


A uiTTLe thing in itself, but the harbinger 
of great results, is a sense of appreciation. 
Happiness and lives may be wrecked due to 
a lack of it, or a day made brighter and 
more cheerful because of some slight ex- 
pression of it. ; 

When there is an appreciation of favors 
and kindnesses done, or of work well executed, 
the fatigue and difficulties that they entailed 
are forgotten, and the task seems one well 
worth doing, since it contained the possibili- 
ties of giving so much happiness. 

Appreciation of thoughtfulness stimulates 
both the giver and the receiver to more 
thoughtfulness, and through this comes a 
greater happiness to both. It is an everlast- 
ing joy to do things for those who recognize 
the thought that lies beneath an act of kind- 
ness and who are always careful that their 
expression of their thanks is made known to 
the giver. Contact. 
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FIGURE 1 


JOHN A. BAKER 


Photography in the Welding Industry 


JOHN A. 


HOTOGRAPHY has played an 
important part in the engineering 
department of one of the largest 
industrial welding organisations 

== in the east. Through the courtesy 
of the Sound Welding Corporation the fol- 
lowing photographs have been released to 
the writer so other organisations may benefit 
by their findings. 

The photographs are made under all kinds 
of weather conditions, in all parts of their 
field of operations. One day may find the 
camera under the streets of the city in a 
tunnel photographing a welded steam line, 
while at other times it finds itself in the 
upper floors of one of our large skyscrapers. 
Photographic records are kept of all impor- 
tant undertakings and are made under the. 
supervision of the engineering department. 
Enlargements are made and the finished print 
is mounted on cloth and filed. 

The camera selected for this kind of work 
must naturally be portable, and light enough 
not to be a burden. It must be able to pro- 
duce results under all kinds of conditions, 
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BAKER 


hence the selection finally came to the re- 
flecting type of camera and a 344, x 414 
Voigtlinder, both being equipped with fast 
lenses. The filmpack was adopted on account 
of its lightness and non-halation properties. 
For work by flashlight, which is not unusual 
the Photoflash has now been adopted, both as 
a safety factor and ease with which it is 
operated. Photographs are sometimes made 
where the atmosphere is filled with gasses 
and an open flash would be out of question; 
hence the Photoflash answers this question. 

To illustrate the nature of the use of the 
camera in this organisation an explanation 
of the ace mpanying photographs will show 
the important part the picture played in 
meeting future conditions of this nature. 

A question was brought up by the City of 
New York regarding the feasibility of mak- 
ing some large welded pipe installations. The 
question raised was whether or not the 
welded pipe would be able to stand the 
strain it would be subjected to, the welding 
to be done under regular field conditions. 
Engineers representing both the City of 
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FIGURE 2 
FIGURE 4 


New York and the organisation supervised 
the work, photographs being made as the 
work progressed. 

The first photograph shows two 19-feet 
by 10-inch pipes being welded together. The 
box or cradle in the lower left hand corner 
is shown suspended on the pipe. Into this, 
after the weld was completed, were placed 
some sixteen tons of granite street-paving 
blocks. 

The second photograph shows the weld 
partially completed, after the photograph 
was made, the pipe was turned so the welder 
would have to make an overhead weld, in 
order to insure general working conditions. 
The third photograph shows the cradle hang- 
ing suspended directly over the weld and 
the blocks being loaded into the container. 


FIGURE 3 
FIGURE 5 
JOHN A. BAKER 


The fourth photograph shows a close-up 
of the weld after the load test, after cradle, 
blocks, and so on, had been removed. 

The fifth photograph shows the bend the 
pipe had been subjected to. This may easily 
be ascertained by laying a straight edge 
along the upper ends of the pipe on the photo- 
graph. The pipe was then tested with water 
pressure for leaks. 

The tests as conducted on the job con- 
vinced the engineers that the project was 
feasible and the photographs as submitted, 
accompanied by other data, soon “sold” other 
engineers who had not been fortunate enough 
to witness the actual demonstration. 

With photographs of this type it is an 
easy matter to convince anyone of the feasi- 
bility of any of these projects. It is needless 
to state what part these silent salesmen play. 
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FIGURE 6—WELDED MOTOR BLOCK 


Other photographs are constantly being 
made. A man may visit the plant and inquire 
as to the feasibility of welding a motor 
block. Its cost from a welding standpoint 
to the cost of a new block may be brought 
up. How easy it is for someone to submit 
a photograph of the very type block, which 
has previously been we'ded successfully? 
The man is “sold” and the photograph has 
done the selling. 

The photographic work is very diversified, 
one may make a picture of an article under 
six inches, weighing but very little, while 
at another time castings weighing several 
tons have to face the camera. The writer is 
now experimenting on the making of 16- 
millimeter movies, in color, of the actual 
operations. 


Data on PHoToGRAPHS 


No. 1. Voigtlander Avus Camera. (314 by 
41/,) Skopar F/4.5 Lens, (13.5 C.M.) Agfa 
Filmpack. Exposure 1/5th second at noon, 
at F/22. Enlarged on P. M. C. Bromide. 
Negative developed with pyro. 

No. 2. Graflex. (314 by 414) Cooke Lens. 
F/4.5 Agfa Filmpack. Exposure 1/10th 
second at F/11. Enlarged on P. M. C. Bro- 


JOHN A. BAKER 


mide. Negative developed with pyro. Taken 
at 3.00 p.m., in shade. 

No. 3. Graflex Camera. Cooke Lens. Agfa 
Filmpack. Exposure 1/10th second at F/11. 
P. M. C. Bromide enlargement. Negative de- 
veloped with pyro. Taken at 4.00 P.m., in 
shade. 

No. 4. Graflex Camera. Cooke Lens. Agfa 
Filmpack. Exposure 1/10th second at F/11, 
at 11 a.m., in shade. 

No. 5. Graflex Camera. Cooke Lens. Agfa 
Filmpack. Exposure 1/10th second at F/11, 
in shade. Pyro-developed negative. 

No. 6. Graflex Camera. Cooke Lens. F/11. 
1/25th second exposure at 2 p.m., in sunlight. 
Developed with pyro. P. M. C. Bromide en- 
largement. 

[We believe that Mr. Baker’s interesting 
article will encourage those of our readers 
who are seeking ways and means to make 
photography not only interesting but profit- 
able. There are few professions or industrial 
enterprises which photography cannot serve 
to advantage. It is merely a question of 
adapting our cameras and skill to the par- 
ticular work we have in hand to do. There is 
great satisfaction in making photography 
more than just a pastime.—Eprror. | 
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The Photographic Adventures of Bert and Ray 


XXX—Mounting Prints 
NEIL WAYNE NORTHEY 


=QHERE’S no use talking, I’ve got 
J 


to get an album to put these 
q prints in if I want to keep them 
nice”, said Bert. “Every time I 
show them to someone it means 
per i handling of them, and some folk’s 
hands aren't too clean. Then the corners 
get bent, and the prints get scratched; and, 
if someone wants one of the prints, I can’t 
refuse when they are loose. Not that I 
mind giving away prints, but I would rather 
make them special than to have my collec- 
tion broken, as long as I have to print an 
extra one, anyway.” 

“Yeh, and sometimes I have prints that 
other folks have given to me”, said Ray, 
“and I know if they are not stuck down fast, 
someone will want one of them and—well, 
they just think it’s a good joke to swipe a 
print when I’m not looking. Of course, it is 
always one I can’t replace, because if it 
were one I had taken myself, they would ask 
me to make a print for them, knowing that I 
had the negative.” 

“And sometimes I take special pains to get 
just the print I want by using a particular 
kind of paper, or by toning, or staining, or 
tinting, and a straight black-and-white would 
be good enough to give away”’, said Bert. 

“T’ve been thinking I would get some mate- 
rial and finish some of my best views in at- 
tractive mounts to give away at Christmas 
instead of buying simple little presents”, 
said Ray. 

“It seems to me that it would be pretty 
hard to get mounts that would be suitable for 
all sizes and colors of prints’, said Bert. 
“The enlargements are different sizes and 
shapes, depending upon the negatives and 
what parts of them are used.” 

“That’s just it’, said Ray. “That is why 
I thought it would be wise to get material 
and make mounts to harmonise with each 
individual print. And so I have been collect- 
ing some information about the mounting of 
prints. You know, mounting a print means 
more than simply sticking it on a card or 
in an album. There is the artistic side to be 
considered as well as the technical. A perfect 
print can be completely spoiled by an inar- 
tistic mount, and a poor print can be greatly 


improved in appearance by the judicious 
selection of a mount.” 

“IT was never mach good at anything that 
requires a natural sense of color harmony 
and such things’, said Bert. “I never feel 
quite sure that I have made the right choice 
of combinations.” 

“Well”, said Ray, “there are certain gen- 
eral rules one can follow that will help to 
guard against glaring mistakes. For example, 
for one thing the tints in the mount should 
agree with the print. That is, for cold black- 
and-white prints, black, white, green, and 
bluey grays are harmonious. For warm black 
and sepias, white, buff, cream, and brown 
are good. It requires more skill in the choice 
of shades for pictures needing improvement 
in depth, contrast, or color than for good 
prints. As a general rule, to improve a fault, 
the mount should be worse or stronger than 
the fault, or ‘go it one better’, so to speak. 
In other words, a dark print should have a 
darker mount, and a pale print requires a 
lighter mount. A contrasty picture should 
have a still more contrasty mount, and a flat 
print needs a combination of colors that are 
almost alike.” 

“And then there is the size and the shape 
of the mount that cuts quite a figure’, added 
Bert. 

“Of course, a mount should not be out of 
proportion to the size of the picture’, said 
Ray. “But on the other hand, I have seen 
some prints that were pleasing with wide 
mounts. However, I think that lighter colors 
should be used for wide margins than for 
narrow, so as to keep the mount from appear- 
ing too heavy. As a matter of fact, ready- 
made mounts are usually in the correct pro- 
portions regarding size for standard-sized 
pictures. But for odd sizes, the most pleasing 
proportions can best be found by trial, I 
think. And that is the best way to deter- 
mine the most pleasing position to place the 
picture on the mount. Sometimes a composi- 
tion may be a little heavy on one side, and 
balance can be improved by placing the print 
to one side of the mount. And then again, 
a picture will not appear so squat if it is 
mounted slightly above the true center.” 
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“All you have said about color does not 
apply to prints mounted in an album, be- 
cause the leaves are black or gray’, said 
Bert. 

“Yeh, that’s right, unless you want to make 
the leaves yourself out of various colors of 
cover paper. But the appearance of each 
page can be improved by a correct spacing 
of the prints, r-cardless of the color of the 
album leaves, so as to maintain balance.” 

“I wonder what is the best thing to use 
for sticking prints’, said Bert. “Some 
workers use dry mounting, while others seem 
to prefer wet mounting.” 

“I've noticed that myself’, said Ray. 
“Suppose we go over to Mr. Harley’s after 
some cardboard, cover paper, and other things 
for mounts, and we can ask him about it.” 

“Pious idea”, agreed Bert. 

As usual, Mr. Harley proved to be just the 
source of information they needed, and with 
a kindly smile he welcomed the opportunity 
to help them. 

“Now regarding mountants”’, he began, 
“the best one to use is the one which best 
meets the occasion. If you are mounting a 
print on a flat surface so that nothing inter- 
feres with the use of a hot flatiron, and want 
the print solidly stuck, then dry-mounting 
tissue is the nicest to handle, and especially 
if your prints are already dry. But there’s 
one thing about it, and that is, the prints must 
be perfectly dry when it is used. Also the 
iron must not be too hot or too cold—just 
right to melt the tissue, but not hot enough 
to discolor the print. The nice thing about 
using dry-mounting tissue is that the print 
and mount will never curl. You just cut 
a piece of tissue the size of the print and 
lay it on the back of the print. Then touch 
it in several places with the hot iron to 
fasten it to the print. The print and tissue 
are then trimmed together, placed on the 
mount and pressed with the flatiron. 

“Here is a formula for making your own 
dry-mounting solution if you wish to make 
it! In 14 ounces of distilled water dissolve 4 
ounces of powdered white shellac, 114 
ounces of powdered borax, and 2 ounces of 
carbonate of soda. Brush this solution on the 
back of the print that is thoroughly dry. It 
is best to give two coats of it for double- 
weight paper. When the print is dry it is 
put on the mount and placed in a hot press. 
Thin paper may be dipped in the solution 
and dried for use as a dry-mounting tissue.” 


“Wouldn’t it be a little difficult to mount 
rather large enlargements with dry-mounting 
tissue?” asked Ray. 

“It might be if you do not have a large 
hot press”, said Mr. Harley. “You might 
prefer to use wet mounting for them. But 
remember that prints which are to be wet 
mounted must be thoroughly and evenly wet. 
If they have been dried, they should be 
soaked in water and the surplus blotted off 
with a lintless blotter before they are pasted. 
After the prints have been mounted the 
mount should be pressed while they are dry- 
ing, to prevent cockling.” 

“What kind of paste do you recommend?” 
asked Bert. 

“You can buy several kinds of good pre- 
pared paste that are made especially for this 
work, which will not affect the prints chemi- 
cally. Or if you want to, you can make your 
own. One good mountant can be made by dis- 
solving gelatine in warm water until it is a 
thick, sirupy mass, brushing it on while it is 
warm. Or you can make a good starch paste 
by mixing a little pure starch with a very 
little cold water to make a very stiff mass and 
then pouring boiling water on at a rate of 
about 12 ounces per each ounce of starch. 
This should be stirred until it jells, or, if it 
is necessary, it should be boiled and skimmed. 
It should be used the same day it is made, or 
a preservative such as chloroform must be 
added.” 

“T believe I prefer to use the manufac- 
tured photo-paste’’, said Ray. “Let’s see what 
you have in the line of paper that would be 
suitable for making mounts.” 

“And I want to look at your albums in 
size about 11 x 14 inches”, said Bert. 

“Why so large an album?” asked Ray. 

“So I can mount an 8 x 10 enlargement 
either vertically or horizontally and still have 
some margin’, replied Bert. “Also, I think 
it will give me more leeway in spacing 
smaller prints, so that I can make pleasing 
groups. I like the page large enough to en- 
able me to place several prints pertaining to 
the same trip or party or subject on it, and 
still have room for some lettering or border 
work. And it isn’t necessary to turn so many 
pages when showing the prints.” 

“Maybe you're right’, said Ray. “But I 
think it would be more artistic if there were 
fewer prints on a page instead of a number 
to compete with each other for attention. I 
think I'll buy one album for small prints 
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with leaves about 7 x 11 inches, and then 
I'll mount the larger prints on individual 
sheets of a pleasing color and buy a loose-leaf 
album cover for them.” 

“Here is something that might interest 
you’, said Mr. Harley, as he displayed 
some mounting corners in various designs. 


“They're handy to use, and if you ever want 
to remove a print, you can do so without 
trouble.” 

“That ought to please some of my friends”, 
laughed Ray. “I’m afraid it might prove to 
be too handy for them.” 

(To be continued) 


The Ethics of Exhibiting 


LLOYD McFARLING 


JEAN NATHAN, in 
i “The Testament of a Critic’, 
offers as one of the tenets of 
his faith the rule that one should 
learn to play a musical instru- 
ment, and play it in private. Most of us will 
readily agree with the second part of the 
proposition, although we may reserve judg- 
ment on the first part. But few can attain 
this ideal. It is almost impossible for an 
amateur musician to find sufficient privacy— 
I speak from the standpoint of the amateur 
musician’s neighbors. 

Let us change the wording of the proposi- 
tion a little. Let us say that everyone should 
make pictures, and look at them in private. 
This ideal, too, is not possible of attainment 
for most of us. In a practical world we must 
make compromises between our ideals and 
our capabilities. The object of this essay is 
to suggest that an attempt be made to formu- 
late rules of ethical conduct that will make 
the compromise as painless as conditions per- 
mit. Human nature being what it is—what- 
ever it is—we must expect pictures to be 
exhibited; but a philosophy of professional 
ethics should be evolved that will minimise 
the harm as much as possible. 

The analogy between pictures and music is 
not exact, and the advantage is on the side 
of the picture-maker. Music—by this term I 
mean all those rhythmic noises that are 
popularly called music—is more penetrating 
than any of the graphic arts. Music cannot 
be confined, although the musician, perhaps, 
might be. Music occupies all space for a con- 
siderable distance in every direction from 
the perpetrator. The innocent bystander has 
no adequate defense. If a picture is placed 
before a man, he may turn away or shut his 
eyes; but when music comes down upon him, 
he cannot close his ears. He must suffer in 


silence, or move for a considerable distance; 
and even this drastic remedy is not always 
satisfactory. He may move away from a 
cornet only to find himself close to a 
saxophone. 

Systems of ethics arise when the members 
of a profession are so influenced by conflict- 
ing duties and desires that the individual 
practitioner’s sense of right cannot be de- 
pended upon to produce uniform justice. In 
medicine the duties of the practitioner to 
himself, to his fellow physicians, to the gen- 
eral public, and to his patient, are so subtle 
and various and conflicting that if ethical 
questions were left to the judgment of the 
individual the greatest confusion would re- 
sult. For these reasons a system of ethics has 
arisen. In the profession of law a similar 
situation exists. The lawyer has certain 
duties to the court, to his client, to the public, 
and to himself, and often these duties are 
in conflict. If it were left to the individual 
lawyer to resolve these conflicts, it would 
result in general uncertainty. The client 
would never know in advance what he could 
depend upon. He doesn’t, anyway; but let’s 
not be too logical. 

Like medicine and law, the making of pic- 
tures has great public possibilities, both good 
and bad. In order to guard the rights of 
the public and to prevent confusion in the 
ranks of the practitioners, a system of ethics 
should be evolved. 

In most professions where there is a possi- 
bility of the public being harmed, the be- 
ginner is prevented by law from practicing 
until he has undergone a certain minimum 
of training, and perhaps also had some ex- 
perience under the watchful eyes of older 
members of the profession. In the exhibiting 
of pictures, this does not seem to be feasible. 
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The beginner cannot be prevented from in- 
flicting his work upon his friends, at least. 
Friends have to stand for a lot of things, and 
doubtless even this can be borne for a while; 
but the perpetrator should be exhorted to be 
merciful. 

Perhaps the most that we can do, human 
nature being what it is—whatever it is—is 
to ask the beginner to have some concern for 
the sensibilities of the public, for the ameni- 
ties of civilisation, and for his own safety. 
In order that murder, mayhem, and other 
breaches of the peace may be avoided, he 
should show as few pictures as possible, and 
only his best. A little careful thought will 
enable him to throw away most of his nega- 
tives as soon as they are developed, instead 
of later. But if he must look at all his pic- 
tures, he should do it in private, and burn 
most of them without delay. Of course, it 
may be advisable to keep a few to laugh at 
in future years, if he should quit picture- 
making and develop a sense of humor. 

As the beginner progresses, his pictures 
should become a little less painful to look at; 
but this gain may be overbalanced by a 
greater enthusiasm, making him as much of 
a pest as before. About this time he will 
probably join a camera club, or at least form 
friendships with others of his kind. Exhibit- 
ing his pictures to these people is not usually 
very objectionable, for two reasons: First, 
they have voluntarily put themselves into 
their position, and it is a just rule of law 
which says that a man who voluntarily enters 
a hazardous occupation must take the conse- 
quences. Second, long experience in looking 
at pictures has made them callous, and it 
won't hurt them very much. 

In this stage of his growth the picture- 
maker should make a supreme effort to con- 
trol himself. He should not inflict his pic- 
tures upon the general public, nor upon any 
of his friends who may be sane, but should 
show them only to people who are like him- 
self. Of course, these people will invariably 
look at his pictures without enthusiasm, hav- 
ing enthusiasm only for their own pictures, 
and he will be sorely tempted to go to his 
other friends for consolation. This insidious 
temptation should be stoutly resisted. 

The picture-maker now comes to the last 
stage of all. He begins exhibiting at salons. 
No reasonable suggestion will now penetrate 
to his rapidly failing mind. There is no longer 
any hope. Nothing can be done except humor 


him as much as possible, remove all sharp 
instruments from his reach, and keep him 
quiet. But the public needs protection even 
more than before, and in this one phase of 
exhibiting something has been done. Salon 
juries try to prevent all undue and unreason- 
able pain on the part of the unfortunate by- 
stander. They are not always successful, but 
they doubtless make a sincere effort to do 
their best. That is something. 


Two Random Paragraphs 


We believe that it is a sign of intellectual 
strength rather than weakness to be able 
to hear something of the powerful sym- 
phonies of nature. We further believe that 
it is proof of technical photographic skill 
to be able to go out and make a picture which 
in a measure carries to others our own re- 
action to the beauty of nature. Is there any- 
thing in modern civilisation which can equal 
the glories of a sunset? Has man achieved 
anything equal to the beauty and fragrance 
of the rose? Can any business system of 
efficiency equal the Infinite Power which con- 
trols with mathematical precision the move- 
ments of the sun, moon, and planets? 
Through photography man has learned, and 
is learning, more about the universe than 
by virtually any other means. Whether we 
be beginners, advanced amateurs, or pro- 
fessionals, have we not in photography an 
outstanding opportunity? Without nature for 
subject material, how long would our in- 
terest in photography continue? 


Wuen all is said and done, the modern 
photographer has become such a common 
sight that he really does not attract so much 
attention as he may think he does. Then, too, 
is making a good picture anything that we 
should wish to conceal? Rather should we not 
take some pleasure in calling to the attention 
of others a beautiful scene which perhaps 
otherwise they might overlook? In any event, 
we hope that our readers will see our point in 
these paragraphs and in the future give more 
consideration to making a good picture than 
to whether or not they are temporarily con- 
spicuous. Let the making of the picture come 
first always—it is worth it! 

A. H. Bearps.ey. 
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EDITORIAL 


Merry Christmas and a 
Happy New Year! 


E wish every reader, contributor, sub- 

scriber, and advertiser a Very Merry 
Christmas and a Very Happy and Prosper- 
ous New Year! We deeply appreciate the 
kindness, interest, and co-operation which we 
have received in our editorial work during 
the past year. We have reason to feel deeply 
grateful to all those who directly and indi- 
rectly have made it possible for us to carry 
on. We feel that the depression has really 
been a blessing in disguise, because it has 
brought us the proof of friendship. Many 
with heavy burdens of their own have ex- 
tended a helping, encouraging hand; and we, 
in turn, have tried to do our bit. And so, at 
this Christmas season, we know that we all 
have much to be thankful for in the trying 
year which is drawing to a close. There 
is good reason to feel encouraged as we ap- 
proach the New Year. We believe that the load 
of depression is beginning to move and that 
with a concerted push it can be started roll- 
ing with increasing speed until it disappears 
from sight. Let us take the energy we might 
use to bemoan our losses and apply it to 
meeting the New Year with courage and con- 
fidence! And let us not forget that in helping 
our neighbor we are helping ourselves to find 
a new and happier day. 


Do Your Bit Now! 


N a recent issue we suggested that the 

amateur photographers of the United 
States could render a great public service 
by making the same number of pictures dur- 
ing the winter that they would normally 
make during the summer months. Instead of 
putting the camera away on a shelf for the 
winter, let us all keep on making pictures. 
By so doing we shall help to maintain the 
sale of equipment, plates, films, paper, and 
chemicals, all of which will help the manu- 
facturers and the dealers to keep their em- 
ployees during the winter and to prevent de- 
serving photographic concerns from going 
out of business. 


The plea that there is nothing to photo- 
graph in winter will not hold. Whether we 
live amid snow and ice or in the tropics dur- 
ing the winter, there is abundant pictorial 
material at hand. We do not suggest a care- 
less, hit-or-miss kind of photography, just 
to use up material; but rather a special effort 
to make better pictures than we have ever 
made before. If we have been in the habit of 
packing the camera away for the winter, let 
us enjoy the novelty of using it when the 
snow flies or the sun beats down on a warm 
beach in Southern California or Florida. 
Winter offers an entirely new list of sub- 
jects to those who live where Jack Frost 
holds sway. The first fall of snow transforms 
even the commonplace things into subjects of 
rare beauty and appeal. A bush in one’s door- 
yard becomes as beautiful as costly lace, 
when frost or ice encases each tiny twig. Out 
in the country, the hills and the familiar 
woodlands and brooks become an enchanted 
fairyland. 

Not so many years ago it was the custom 
of motor-car owners to put their automobiles 
away for the winter. It was thought not only 
hazardous but ruinous to the car to think of 
motoring after the first fall of snow. Today 
we have all-the-year-round driving. Engines 
have been improved and the highways are 
kept open; but most important of all, per- 
haps, is that good anti-freeze solutions have 
been invented. What amateur photography 
needs right now is a good “anti-freeze” mix- 
ture which will convince camera-owners that 
they can make pictures the year round and 
enjoy making them. We believe that the 
present unemployment situation may be the 
“anti-freeze” which amateur photography 
needs. 

Therefore, we suggest that amateur photo- 
graphers take this exceptional opportunity 
to convince themselves that their cameras are 
a year-round investment in pleasure, health, 
and profit. In convincing themselves of this 
fact, they will help to keep many men and 
women employed and will do their bit to 
bring about a Happy New Year in the photo- 
graphic industry. 
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OUR MONTHLY COMPETITION 


Closing the 5th day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Monthly Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


Awards 
10 Points 
Honorable Mention ........... 4 Points 


(a) The person having the highest number of 
points at the end of the year, December 15, 1931, 
will receive an engraved silver cup; the next two 
highest, smaller engraved silver cups; and the 
next five highest, one-year subscriptions to PHoto- 
Era Macazine. 

(b) All who win awards receive Certificates. 

(c) Those who win an Honorable Mention 
Award and are not regular subscribers, or have 
not been regular subscribers, will receive PHoto- 
Era Magazine for six months, with the compli- 
ments of the publishers. 

(d) No competition-pictures are sold, ex- 
changed, or the halftone-plates sold without per- 
mission, in writing, from the maker of the print. 
Proceeds of all sales, excepting halftones, go to 
the maker of the picture. 

(e) All competition-pictures not returned are 
used to make up the Puoro-Era Picture Exnrsit 
which is sent to schools, libraries, museums, cam- 
era clubs, and to responsible organisations for 
exhibition-purposes, free of cost. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to all. 

2. Not more than two subjects may be entered. 
Composition, exposure, and photo-finishing must 
be done by the competitor. 

8. Mounts must not be larger than 16 x 20 
inches. Prints may be mounted or unmounted. 

4. Each print must bear on the back the maker’s 
name and address, and the title of the picture, 
and should be accompanied by a letter, giving full 
particulars of date, light, plate or film, make, 
type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, devel- 
oper, and printing-process. Entries which do not 
comply with this rule will be omitted. Enclose 
return postage. Data blanks sent at request. 


5. Prints receiving points become the property 
of Puoro-Era MaGazine, unless for special rea- 
sons. This does not prevent the photographer 
from disposing of other prints from such negatives 
after he shall have received official recognition. 


Photo-Era Competition Cup 


6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only 
when return-postage at the rate of one cent for 
each two ounces is sent with data. 

7. Overseas competitors may send prints for 
several competitions at the same time. This will 
facilitate packing and reduce _ transportation 
charges. 


AWARDS—OUR MONTHLY COMPETITION 


Subject—MISCELLANEOUS 
Closed October 5, 1931 


First Place 
Second Place 
Third Place 


. A. M. Tomlinson 
. H. F. Hiecke 
Waldemar Glass 


Honorable Mention: Edward Alenius; Edward Andres; Edith H. Bethune; Charles Clayton, Jr.; R. W. 

Dawson; Howard G. Dine; Dr. Irving B. Ellis; W. B. Fairfax; Harry B. Fisher; Edward L. 

Gockeler; Otto Groebe; Lionel Heymann; J. K. Hodges; U. Stephen Johnson; Sorab J. Kharegat; 

Dr. K. Koike; Alma R. Lavenson; Alexander Leventon; Charles Linke; Kusutora Matsuki; John C. 

Moddejonge; Dr. M. A. Obremski; Dr. B. J. Ochsner; Margaret Parsons; G. Hilliard Ross; E. J. G. 
Schermerhorn: N. P. Smith. 
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THE INDIAN 
ARTHUR M. TOMLINSON 
FIRST PLACE—OUR MONTHLY COMPETITION 
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THE LOAD 


SECOND PLACE—OUR MONTHLY COMPETITION 


Our Monthly Competition 


Tuere has always been and probably always 
will be a romantic fascination about the American 
Indian, although, without a doubt, on occasion he 
was cruel, crafty, and bloodthirsty; but then 
again there is ample proof of his courage, true 
nobility, and great wisdom. Mr. Tomlinson in his 
picture of the Indian has endeavored to convey 
to the observer a bit of the romance of the Indian, 
which is popular with young and old. Here we 
have the Indian as most of us picture him, in his 
native costume and headdress, aiming his arrow at 
game, or possibly at a foe. The silhouette effect 
against a cloud-filled sky is almost poster-like. It 
is striking and convincing. It will be noted that 
Mr. Tomlinson has skillfully placed the figure at 
the left and counterbalanced it by an expanse of 
sky at the right. There is a feeling of being out 
in unlimited space, and this coincides admirably 
with our thoughts of the Indian in the great out- 
of-doors. It is a bit unfortunate that one of the 
Indian’s legs seems to be distorted, as though there 
were a large swelling at the knee. This is probably 
due to the position in which he is standing, or to 
his trousers or leggings bulging at the knee. Per- 
haps this is too small a matter to mention, but 
the fact that it caught our eye might be a good 
reason to assume that others might notice the 
same thing. Obviously, in making a picture it is 
not always apparent that these little defects exist, 
especially when the original negative is made with 
a small camera and the original figure may be 
quite small on the groundglass. In any event, Mr. 


H. F. HIECKE 


Tomlinson has produced a striking effect which 
cannot fail to make its appeal to young and old. 

Data: 3% x 44 Ica Reflex Camera; lens F/2.7; 
6¥2-inch focal length; stop F/8; color-screen K-2; 
August, 3 p.m.; bright light; exposure 1/60- 
second; Eastman supersensitive panchromatic 
film; enlarged on Opal. 

A number of years ago we doubt very much 
whether the average pictorialist would have 
selected a freight yard and a truck filled with ice 
as suitable pictorial material. However, times have 
changed and pictorialists are now finding that de- 
signs, light-and-shadow effects, and splendid com- 
positions can be made in the most unexpected 
places. There was a time when a picture of a 
building or other structure leaning forward or 
backward was considered the work of a beginner 
rather than that of the trained pictorialist. Today 
we have buildings leaning in all directions, dazz- 
ling light-and-shadow effects, and grotesque de- 
signs which are being made by well-known pic- 
torialists and accepted in the leading salons. Mr. 
Hiecke is well within his rights to visit a freight 
yard for pictorial material. There is no question 
but that he has achieved a very interesting result. 
He not only has a design and a shadow effect, but 
he has also achieved a remarkably strong center 
of interest in the load of white ice being drawn 
through a dark shadow. The eye is drawn im- 
mediately to the load and finds difficulty in getting 
away from it. By covering up the load the picture 
immediately loses its character and center of in- 
terest. We believe that Mr. Hiecke has pointed the 
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WALDEMAR GLASS 


THIRD PLACE—OUR MONTHLY COMPETITION 


way convincingly to those who have assumed that 
the work of the pictorial photographer should be 
confined for the most part to landscapes and 
marines. After all, is there not a tremendous vital 
appeal in the activities of industry, which has its 
form of beauty just as a beautiful landscape or a 
marine has its appeal? To be sure, not all pic- 
torialists have the eyes to see the beauty in the 
commonplace, nor to understand the design which 
may be found in otherwise unattractive places. It 
is a remarkable incentive to have pictorialists like 
Mr. Hiecke produce convincing evidence that there 
is a truly artistic and rhythmic appeal in the every- 
day activities of industry. 

Data: 3% x 4% Graflex; stop F/16; 9 a.m., 
good light; 1/40-second exposure; Super Pan- 
chromatic film; Pyro developer. 

One of the most interesting branches of photo- 
graphy is that of photographing people at their 
occupations. Especially is the effort worth while 
when the subjects are unaware of the photo- 
grapher’s presence. Mr. Glass has succeeded in 
obtaining an outdoor genre in which he has suc- 
cessfully combined action and naturalness. There 
is nothing studied or set about the picture. The 
men are interested in the work in hand, and thus 
we have a true outdoor genre. Some might feel 
that the composition is a bit spotty, due to the 
light-and-shadow effects in the background and to 
the large box which the men are evidently pulling 
ashore. However, the figures are so well placed 
and prominent in the composition that they hold 
the center of interest, and the observer is not 
troubled greatly by: the other parts of the com- 
position. Altogether, we feel that Mr. Glass has 
succeeded in obtaining an excellent genre. 


Data: 9 x 12-centimeter Plaubel; Tessar Jens; 
15-centimeter focal length; stop F/6.3; May, 7 
A.M., diffused light; 1/50-second exposure; Agfa 
Chromo Isorapid plate; Metol Hydrochinone de- 
veloper; Agfa Bromide B N 116 printing-paper. 


Salon Jury in Action 


One Sunday morning in late August the studio 
at the Toronto Camera Club rooms became a scene 
of deep concentration. Half-a-dozen men grouped 
themselves about piles of photographs and went 
over them one by one, carefully, conscientiously, 
and impartially. They spoke little, but they did 
much thinking. 

The Salon Jury for 1931 were in session. They 
were deciding the fate of the 1,600 prints sub- 
mitted from twenty-nine countries. There was a 
pile of Class “A” prints, which were usually 
promptly accepted; another of “B” prints, which 
were doubtful; and then the “C” group, which 
were rejected on first inspection. 

Three judges learned in photography were on 
the throne. W. A. Alcock, F.R.P.S., of New York, 
a veteran pictorialist, had come up specially for 
the work, and as he deliberated it was apparent 
there was no haste but a considered decision. 
Charles Aylett, F.R.P.S., a Toronto portraitist 
who had attained the presidency of the Photo- 
graphers’ Association of America, was another 
member. The third was Owen Staples, O.S.A., a 
Toronto painter and etcher, who has lectured 
much on art and has an acute appreciation of 
photography, and who held a unique place in mak- 
ing the decisions. Each member of the jury had a 

(Continued on page 327) 
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THE COMPETITION SCOREBOARD 


Points 
George W. French ......... 52 
Edward L. Gockeler ....... 50 
Edith H. Bethune ......... 45 
Dr. Irving B. Ellis ........ 45 
44 
Sorab J. Kharegat ......... 44 
44 
E. J. G. Schermerhorn ..... 42 
Roy and Brownie Adams . .40 
Kusutora Matsuki ......... 40 
Zoltan Herczegh ........... 39 
Waldemar Glass ........... 38 
Dr. F. F. Sornberger ...... 37 
Cari Demaree .............. 36 
Charles Linke .............. 36 
Melvin Martinson .......... 36 
Edward Andres ............ 32 
Lionel Heymann ........... 32 
G. ............ 32 
Alma R. Lavenson ......... 32 
John C. Moddejonge ....... 32 
32 
Edward Bafford ........... 29 
Howera G. Dime ........... 28 
U. Stephen Johnson ........ 28 
William J. McCune ........ 28 
28 
26 
William O. Yates .......... 26 
Alexander Leventon ........ 25 
Alexander Clair ............ 24 
Leland H. Croscup ......... 24 
Ange Ti. Meum ............ 24 
G. Bots ........... 24 
Allan ........... 22 
A. M. Tomlinson ........... 22 
21 
Carmine Albanese .......... 20 
20 
20 
Aileen L. Grapensteter ..... 20 
20 
Xerxes Johnson ............ 20 
Charles L. Snyder .......... 20 
20 
Arthur M. Underwood ..... 20 
Robert B. Clark ........... 16 
Frederick J. Hermann ..... 16 
Edouard C. Kopp .......... 16 
Corrado Sallustio .......... 16 


OCTOBER 5, 1931 


Points 
16 
Eimer P. Trevorse .........- 16 
Hawerd Alenius ........... 12 
Dr. Glen H. Broyles ....... 12 
12 
George M. Gerhard ........ 12 
12 
Walter Lipkau ............. 12 
12 
12 
James Simpson ............ 12 
12 
12 
Leonard Putin ............. 11 
Fred Beidleman ........... 8 
Matthews S. Beros ......... 8 
8 
Gilbert Davies ............ 8 
James M. Dille ......... .. 8 
Beatrice M. Dine .......... 8 
William J. Ennever ........ 8 
Ww. Gent ........... 8 
8 
8 
8 
George M. Lehnen ......... 8 
Johannes Loewenstein ...... 8 
8 
8 
Henry Y. Okiyama ........ 8 
Margaret Parsons .......... 8 
Alfved Petrick ............. 8 
William M. Reyes .......... 8 
Leonard M. Snyder ........ 8 
8 
8 
R. Merrill Webster ........ 8 
Hifumu Miyamoto ......... 5 
4 
Dr. Frederic W. Burcky .... 4 
Den ............. 4 
Haroia Carey ............. 4 
Charles Clayton, Jr. ....... 4 
Edward C. Cohan .......... 4 
Comes ....... 4 
4 
4 
William C. Duncan ........ 4 
Robert Ewoldt ............ 4 
4 


Points 
4 
4 
Samuel Grierson ........... 4 
Otto 4 
Gewening ........... 4 
Arthur W. Grumbine ...... 4 
William F. Happich ........ 4 
4 
Harold Hedger ............ 4 
Gertrude Hennig .......... 4 
F. Hopper ........... 4 
.....:....... 4 
Ray Lee Jackson .......... 4 
4 
J. J. Katarmal ....... . 4 
4 
Robert S. Knerr ........... 4 
4 
Dr. Davies Lazear ......... 4 
Joseph F. Leggett ......... 4 
Isidore Levitan ............ 4 
Arnold D. Lewis ........... 4 
4 
4 
Henry J. Matthies ......... 4 
W. ............. 4 
Edward McMahon ......... 4 
4 
William F. Murden ........ 4 
4 
Glendora Nichols .......... 4 
4 
Dr. M. A. Obremski ........ 4 
4 
C. Pilebery ........ 4 
4 
4 
4 
Lucian B. Raynor ......... 4 
Remy ........... 4 
4 
A. .......... 4 
John O. Scudder ........... 4 
Virginia Semple ........... + 
William H. Shupe .......... 4 
4 
Willard K. Smith .......... 4 
Howard L. Snider ......... 4 
Albert Strect ........... 4 
Dorothy Thompson ........ 4 
4 
4 
E. H. Wallander, Jr. ....... 4 
Annie Watkins ............ 4 
Adeline Winter ............ 4 
Pauline W. Wolfe .......... 4 
George Wright .......... 4 
4 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


A. H. BEARDSLEY 


Ar this Christmas season of the year there is no 
question but that our thoughts include the recol- 
lections of our own youth, and for that reason we 
give much consideration to the children. After all, 
it is the time of year when children, young 
and old, are made happy by Christmas gifts. Mr. 
Clayton has tried to bring out this thought in 
the picture reproduced on our front cover, and we 
think that he has succeeded admirably. His little 
models seem to have co-operated to advantage, 
and in their setting of boughs the complete Christ- 
mas thought is expressed. We hope that Mr. Clay- 
ton’s gentle reminder will help us to see to it that 
we do our bit to make some child happy this 
Christmas. To be sure, there is depression and 
there may not be the means at hand to do what 
we should like to do; but, after all, it is surprising 
how little it will cost to make a child happy. We 
feel that Mr. Clayton with his picture has not only 
done a creditable piece of work photographically, 
but has also brought home to us all a great 
opportunity. 

Data: 4x 5 Korona camera; Graf Variable lens; 
focal length, 8 inches; stop F/6; September, 8 p.m., 
light, three 200-watt lamps; 1-second exposure; 
Eastman 4 x 5 Par Speed cut film; Eastman tank 
developer; Defender Veltex printing-paper; made 
indoors. Real pine branches were used against a 
white sheet. 

We feel indebted to Mr. Palme for co-operating 
with our editorial efforts to convince our readers 
that there is really much to photograph in winter. 
We have urged, and do urge, our readers to con- 
tinue making pictures during the winter months, 
rather than pack the cameras away until another 
summer. Thanks to Mr. Palme, we offer some 
reasons why winter photography is not only most 
attractive, but likewise very beneficial physically. 

The “Cheshire Harbor Trail” is one of the most 
striking winter scenes that we have reproduced. 
It shows convincingly what we mean by snow 
tracery on the twigs and limbs of the tree, the play 
of light and shadow, and the sport of snowshoeing 
through such a veritable fairyland. In summer, this 
same scene might have no pictorial interest or 
value; but as a result of snow and frost, a scene 
of indescribable beauty is produced. Some might 
feel that the tree leaning across the trail should 
have been avoided because it is a bit too promi- 
nent. Another might suggest that the figures are 
rather stiff and posed. However, looking at the 
composition as a suggestion of what photography 
in winter offers, we believe that Mr. Palme has 
succeeded admirably. From our own personal ex- 
perience in snowshoeing and skiing in the wood- 
lands of New Hampshire, we can vouch for the 
fact that such scenes of beauty do exist and can 
be photographed without undue physical exertion 
or hardship. 

Data: F/22; Panchromatic cut-film; K-2 filter; 
1%-second; February noon. 


“Companionship” indicates a snowshoe trail and 
also furnishes a good example of how to utilise 
shadows in order to emphasise the trail. The charm 
and effectiveness of snowshoe and ski trails de- 
pend to a considerable extent on an intelligent 
use of light and shadow. Otherwise such trails 
are more or less characterless and are apt to 
blend with the snow area and thus be lost, in 
great measure. 

Data: F/22; Panchromatic cut film; K-2 filter; 
l-second exposure; February 3 p.m. 

“An Iced Pine” indicates the beautiful and 
sometimes weird effects which ice and frost will 
produce. Sometimes it is frost alone that will 
produce the most delicate feathery deposit on 
every iwig during the night, with the result that 
in the morning sunshine an effect of beautiful 
lacework and downy feathers is obtained. In such 
cases, it is important that the photographer be up 
and out early in the morning before the sun or 
a breeze destroys all this beauty. 

Data: F/22; Panchromatic cut film; K-3 filter; 
l-second exposure; February noon. 

“Snow and Sunshine” is a typical trail scene 
with which we are very familiar and which, as we 
look at it, seems to be most inviting. It may look 
rather cold and forbidding compared to a beach 
scene in California or Florida, but we know that 
with light and warm clothing, a sunshiny day, and 
a pair of good snowshoes or skiis, the woodlands 
in winter are far from cold and, in fact, are warm 
and inviting. 

Data: F/11; Panchromatic cut film; K-2 filter; 
1/5-second exposure; January 10 a.m. 

We regret that limited space prevented our 
using more of Mr. Palme’s pictures, but we be- 
lieve that those we have reproduced will carry the 
point, and we sincerely hope that those of our 
readers who can enjoy the woodlands in winter 
will do so and thus not only increase their en- 
joyment of photography but their strength and 
health as well. 

In these days of depression there are many 
amateur photographers who are in the position in 
which Mr. Frank found himself—that is, the mak- 
ing of pictures is more of a financial burden than 
a limited budget will permit. And so it is impor- 
tant to find ways and means to support one’s 
photographic effort. We feel that Mr. Frank has 
brought out the fact that with intelligent 
planning it is possible to make one’s camera more 
than pay for itself in pleasure and profit. We 
have pointed out in the past that there are many 
Chambers of Commerce and service organisations 
among whose members a number of amateur 
photographers are found. If these amateurs can do 
the required work, it is to the advantage of the 
Chambers of Commerce to have their own members 
help in the publicity program. In other cases, the 
amateur photographer can work independently, as 
Mr. Frank has done. 
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Incidentally, we wish to say that we received a 
complimentary copy of the booklet which Mr. 
Frank describes, and we can well appreciate the 
fact that it met a real need and at the same time 
proved to be a profitable venture on his part. The 
booklet is well done, well printed, and the text 
matter should be of especial interest to every 
visitor to Cincinnati. All the illustrations with his 
article were also used in the booklet. Of course, 
Mr. Frank was making pictures for a definite 
purpose, and some are more pictorial than others. 

“Cincinnati from the Kentucky Shore” is not 
only pictorial but it is a striking view of the city. 
By utilising the foreground and trees Mr. Frank 
has avoided what might have been a rather un- 
interesting view. 

What we have just said would also apply to the 
picture “Cincinnati's New Skyline”. Although 
there may be a bit of duplication, yet each illus- 
tration hag its own viewpoint and appeal. 

“Pergola) on the Concourse” is an attractive 
light-and-shadow study pictorially, and at the 
same time a\ convincing and attractive picture of 
an interesting point of vantage from which a 
splendid view \pf the Ohio River may be enjoyed. 

The other illustrations are of value as giving 
glimpses of other interesting features of the city. 
Altogether, we believe that Mr. Frank has offered 
evidence that it is possible for the amateur photo- 
grapher to find ways and means to make his 
hobby profitable. 

Not all of us who live near a railroad tunnel, 
and perhaps not all of us would be interested in 
the attempt to photograph a railroad train roar- 
ing into a tunnel. However, there are those who 
will agree with Mr. Clark that there is a thrill in 
making pictures which involve an element of 
danger as well as considerable ingenuity. Whether 
the result is pictorial or not, there is a tremen- 
dous amount of satisfaction in having an objective 
and reaching it. It is evident from Mr. Clark’s 
account that it is not so easy as it might seem to 
make such a picture, and that, when a successful 
result is obtained, there is every reason to feel 
that something worth-while has been accomplished. 
After all, one of the interesting things about 
photography is that there is virtually no limit 
to what can be done, and in getting away from 
the beaten track the amateur photographer finds 
a new incentive. 

Data: 5 x 7 Korona View camera; Velostigmat 
lens; 74-inch focal length; stop F/6.3; 2X filter; 
June, 2 p.m.; bright sun; 1/100-second exposure; 
Eastman Supersensitive Panchromatic film; Pyro- 
Elon developer; Opal printing-paper. 

During the past few weeks we have had oceca- 
sion to make some pictures of puppies and small 
chicks belonging to some friends. Because of our 
experience, difficulties, and problems, we have 
reason to congratulate Mrs. Bethune on her suc- 
cessful picture, “Sleepyheads”. It might appear 
at first glance that it is a comparatively simple 
matter to pick up three kittens, pose them, and 
make a picture. From our own experience with 
six puppies we know that such pictures as Mrs. 
Bethune’s are the result of much time, patience, 
and a liberal use of plates and films. To be sure, 
it might be possible to make a picture of three 
kittens with comparative ease if one did not care 
about their grouping and expression. But to catch 
them at their best is no easy task. Again we com- 


pliment Mrs. Bethune, and we believe that our 
readers will agree that “Sleepyheads” is one of the 
best kitten pictures we have reproduced in a long 
time. 

Data: 9 x 12 centimeter Certo camera; Zeiss 
Tessar F/4.5 lens; 13.5-centimeter focal length; 
stop F/4.5; July, 4 p.m.; shade; 1/25-second ex- 
posure; Kodak filmpack; Kodak diluted developer; 
Barnet printing-paper. 

Although Mr. Sedgwick admits that even at the 
best there is little pictorial beauty about disaster 
photographs, yet he does bring out a point which 
deserves consideration. Even with poor subject 
material and the inability to arrange the composi- 
tion, there is room for improvement in the general 
run of photographs of disasters. We believe that 
his article will be of specia] interest and value to 
news photographers and to those amateur photo- 
graphers who on occasion have opportunities to 
sell pictures of disasters or accidents which occur 
near their homes. 

The article and illustrations by Mr. Baker, with 
regard to photography in the welding industry, 
have their chief value in bringing to the attention 
of our readers the fact that often the business 
man who is an amateur photographer can use his 
hobby to advantage in his business. By means of 
the illustrations and text, Mr. Baker shows what 
an important factor photographs have proved to 
be in his business. We have repeatedly ventured 
the statement that photography today can be of 
service in virtually every profession and industry. 
Such an article as Mr. Baker has given us makes 
us all the more confident that our statement is 
correct. 

One of the most consistent contributors to our 
monthly competitions for a number of years has 
been Mr. Johnson. He is one of those patient, 
steady workers who does not know the meaning 
of “give up”. For months at a time he would re- 
ceive no award, or at other times perhaps an 
Honorable Mention. Whether he received recogni- 
tion or not, he continued to send in his prints 
regularly, and in so doing, his skill and artistry 
have made steady progress. For these reasons we 
take especial pleasure in reproducing “Midday in 
September”. It is a typical and beautifully ren- 
dered landscape, and we fee] that our readers will 
enjoy it as much as we have done. Perhaps the 
horizon line is a bit too near the center of the 
picture area, vertically, to please some observers; 
but we venture to say that this is not noticeable 
and we do not believe that the composition loses 
in effectiveness on that account. We compliment 
Mr. Johnson and commend his sustained effort to 
gain in photographic knowledge and pictorial skill. 

Data: 3% x 4% Zeiss Ikon; Zeiss Tessar. F/4.5 
lens; 5%4-inch focal length; stop F/11; Agfa 2x 
color screen; September, 11.30 a.m., bright light; 
1/25-second exposure; Agfa Plengchrome_film- 
pack; Ortol (soft) developer; enlarged on Vitava 
Opal G; silk bolting used over lens for diffusion. 


The Real Question 


Mr. A.: “We must economise. If I died, where 
would you be?” 

Mrs. A.: “Oh, I’d be all right. Where would you 
be?” Contact. 
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THE EDITOR’S CORNER 


Our Competitions for 1932 


Dvurine the past two months our readers and 
subscribers in all parts of this country and over- 
seas have co-operated splendidly in answering our 
request for suggestions with regard to Our 
Monthly Competitions for 1932. If there was any 
doubt about continuing the competitions, that has 
been convincingly dispelled. Of all the letters re- 
ceived, not one even hinted that we should dis- 
continue our monthly competitions. The majority 
approved the present rules and method of awards. 
However there was a thoughtful minority who ad- 
vanced several reasons for a change. A number 
of years ago we learned that there seems to be 
no way to please everyone, no matter how a com- 
petition is conducted. However, it is, and always 
has been, our sincere desire to meet as many 
demands as we possibly could within our own 
limitations. We realise that some of our readers 
will be disappointed with our program for 1932; 
but all that we can say is that we are being 
guided by the majority and by several good 
friends in the minority. In short, we have at- 
tempted to find a happy medium for all concerned. 

There will be little if any change with regard 
to the rules which govern the submission of prints, 
with the exception that during 1932 not more than 
one print may be entered each month by each 
contestant. With regard to awards, the present 
method of presenting certificates will be con- 
tinued; but the Competition Scoreboard will be 
discontinued. At the end of 1932 a suitably en- 
graved silver cup will be presented to the con- 
testant who has won the largest number of first, 
second, or third awards; and another smaller cup 
to the contestant who has obtained the largest 
number of Honorable Mentions. A_ six-months’ 
subscription will be presented, as formerly, to 
all winners of Honorable Mentions who are not 
subscribers to PHotro-Era MaGazine. 

We take this opportunity to thank our readers 
and subscribers for their co-operation; and we feel 
sure that although we have been unable to adopt 
all the suggestions offered, most of those inter- 
ested in our competitions will carry on with us 
until such time as conditions permit a greater 
change. 


Not So Large as Stated 


In our November, 1931, issue there was a half- 
page advertisement of the Brooks Dubla camera 
which contained an error for which we express our 
regret. Although the mistake was obviously an 
oversight, we wish to correct any misconception 
which the advertisement may have created. To 
most of our readers it would be evident that a 
camera with dimensions 5 x 6% x 3 inches could 
not very well make a picture 9 x 12 inches in size. 
Neither would another slightly larger model be 
likely to make pictures as large as 10 x 15 inches. 
However, unfortunately, that is just how the ad- 


vertisement read. Of course, 9 x 12 and 10 x 15 
picture size should have read centimeters, not 
inches. Mr. Burleigh Brooks, 127 West 42d Street, 
New York City, handles these Dubla cameras and 
very kindly called our attention to the error. We 
are glad to set matters right. 


Razor Blades and Photoflash Lamps 


We take pleasure to publish a letter from one 
of our friends in Scotland who modestly requests 
us to omit his name. We believe that our readers 
will be interested in his suggestions. 

“In your October, 1931, issue I notice that you 
are asking for suggestions as to disposal of Photo- 
flash lamps and razor blades. 

“Although not a user of the lamps, I, in common 
with most males, use the blades. My method of 
getting rid of these is to grind off the edge flat on 
a small emery wheel, and then put them into a 
fire and leave them there. It will be found that 
this so effectually softens the blade that it can 
be bent like a piece of thin tin; and as there is 
no cutting edge left after grinding, it is quite 
safe to put the softened blade in the refuse bin. 
Sometimes, to make it even safer, I snap the 
blade across before grinding, and then grind all 
the edges to a flat, and soften as before. The 
small pieces are then quite harmless. 

“Regarding the Jamps, I would suggest breaking 
them inside a duster and then emptying the con- 
tents of the duster onto the fire, as a hot fire 
will usually soften and round off the edges of 
bits of glass and render them fairly harmless. I 
have tried this in disposing of old plate negatives 
and found it quite good. 

“In menticning fires, I am referring to the open- 
hearth kind which we have here in Scotland, and 
which I use in winter for the disposal of the 
blades. In summer I use the washhouse boiler fire 
on washing days, which is equally effective. Pos- 
sibly you do not use this kind of fire, but use a 
furnace for central heating; but I should imagine 
that this would be just as effective in softening 
the metal blades or dulling the edges of glass as 
our open fires are.” 


Thank You! 


A.ttHovuGH we have extended our Christmas 
Greetings on the Editorial Page, we wish to add 
here that we deeply appreciate the support, 
loyalty, and encouragement of our readers and 
contributors. Conditions beyond our contro] have 
made it very difficult, at times, to do as we should 
like to do. We realise that there have been de- 
lays and occasional oversights, which we sincerely 
regret. Yet, with it all, our contributors have been 
very patient and genuinely helpful during the 
trying months of 1931. We wish our readers and 
contributors to know that we are thankful for ali 
that they have done to help make our work 
lighter and happier. 
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LONDON 


CARINE AND WILL CADBY 


LETTER 


Looxtne back on the three big exhibitions which 
are closing this week, we cannot help feeling a glow 
of pride that old London, even in these anxious 
times, can present three such excellent shows— 
that of the Royal Photographic Society, the Salon, 
and the Professional Photographers’, each in its 
individual way demonstrating how alive is our 
present-day photography. We cannot comment on 
all; but as to us the Salon is personally the most 
interesting, we should like to give our readers a 
few of our impressions. 

The exhibition is as exciting and stimulating as 
the cream of the world’s work can make it. It is 
the kind that makes us at once rush to our cata- 
logs to see who is responsible for the photographs 
that are so impressing us, and makes us im- 
patient to take in more than our eyes and brain 
will permit. The first twenty or so exhibits 
would alone have been well worth a visit from 
the country; but the whole show is interesting 
and alive. 

We could not help thinking as we walked 
around this Twenty-second Salon Exhibition how 
different are the modern photographs from those 
in the early days, and how startled and enthusi- 
astic we should have been over many that we 
now admire but take very much for granted. 
Photography has certainly made strides in many 
directions—not always forward, according to some 
standards—but this year it seems to have dis- 
covered the charm of a_ perfect negative, and 
concentrated on getting a painter-like quality 
into its work. Study of tones and gradation seems 
to have taken the place of bizarre effects, with 
an odd jumble of values and an obvious mixture 
of handwork. We hope, and believe, it is not only 
the great improvement of present-day plates that 
is responsible, but that there is a growing interest 
in the true and more subtle shades of lighting. 

This concentration on light and shade probably 
accounts for the many still-life subjects shown. 
The most homely objects are photographed, and 
with close study of lighting, placing, and perfect 
rendering, are turned into attractive and satisfy- 
ing pictures; for instance, Mr. Paul Fripp’s “Ad- 
vertisement Design”—just some ordinary corru- 
gated cardboard, Mr. Boon’s “Beauty of the Plane” 
—shavings, Mr. Wood’s “Still Life”—a vase and 
two basins, Mr. John’s “China and Curves”—plates 
and a milk jug, to mention only a few of these 
interesting still-life effects. And we have purposely 
not included the Japanese, who contribute a good 
many more of the same kind, but they have al- 
ways been past masters and undisputed leaders 
in these decorative designs and have some charm- 
ing examples here. 

The aim of the Salon has always been to repre- 
sent what one might cal] the last word in photo- 
graphy, and to encourage new impulses and fresh 
ideas; so one can forgive graciously any little 
signs of the “I-will-be-original-at-all-costs” spirit. 
The form it seems to take this year is the looking 


at subjects from what we were going to call im- 
possible angles, only that it is proved here that 
the angle, though unique, is not impossible. A 
portrait, for instance, is made from above the 
sitter’s head, so that only a portion of arm and 
a minute bit of the face is seen; and marching 
men, in another exhibit, have a curiously fore- 
shortened look, the camera probably peering at 
them from some high-up window. Again, in an- 
other study, only the extreme end of a ship’s stern 
is allowed into the picture. But although one may 
not think that such work would be good to live 
with—a fairly satisfactory test, as a rule—these 
extreme examples of what and how a camera can 
be made to see things are no doubt interesting, 
and probably lead to further and more convincing 
essays on similar lines. 

There are a few colored photographs, about a 
dozen by Bertram Parke and Yevonne, which we 
are told are by a new process. They certainly give 
a very good rendering of flesh tones; and as these 
two workers always provide a certain amount of 
the nudes in every Salon exhibition, the process 
enjoys a successful demonstration. Altogether, it 
is an entertaining show; and so it should be, when 
out of 4,000 entries from practically every civilised 
country in the world only 400 were hung. This 
gives one some little idea of the drastic work of 
selection, and made us, who used to be on the 
Selection Committee, realise what a strenuous task 
judging must be in these days. 

It was only natural and right that the Pro- 
fessional Photographers’ Exhibition should contain 
a section illustrating the present development of 
flood-light effects on buildings that has become 
so popular. These artificial lightings can be very 
charming, and may be quite the reverse; but no 
doubt they lend themselves remarkably well to 
photography, and will certainly be further de- 
veloped. The subject is so important that it is 
thought flood lighting will in the future have 
some effect on architectural design. 

We do not feel the same enthusiasm for this 
branch of work as seems general. It must be fairly 
easy for the camera man with an unvarying illumi- 
nation and a still subject; and one realises with 
somewhat of a shock that it does not need a solid 
structure to attain the best results. Lath and 
plaster can be made to look as beautiful or even 
more beautiful than historic buildings, and West- 
minster Abbey is one of the most disappointing 
“sitters” to this new lighting. 

After all, what we feel about this flood lighting 
is that it makes its appeal to any photographer— 
in fact, even to the most careless snapshooter, who 
can hardly fail to record the striking effects seen. 
Most motorists driving at night must have noticed 
with passing interest and admiration of a sort the 
weird lighting thrown on the landscape, on build- 
ings, and particularly trees by his head-lamps as 
he drives along country roads. But the light does 

(Continued on next page) 
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HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


To ensure publication, announcements and reports should be sent in 
not later than the 5th of the preceding month. 


Camera Enthusiasts of San Diego 


Tue Second Annual International Salon of 
Photography (being the Fifth Annual Exhibition) 
of the Camera Enthusiasts of San Diego, Calif., 
will be held in the Fine Arts Gallery, San Diego, 
under the auspices of the Camera Enthusiasts of 
San Diego, from April 15 to May 15, 1932. The 
last day for receiving prints will be March 25, 
1932. Entry forms and further particulars may 
be obtained by addressing Miss Florence B. 
Kemmler, Chairman Salon Committee, 3150 Logan 
Avenue, San Diego, Calif. 

At a recent meeting of the Camera Enthusiasts 
of San Diego, the following officers were elected 
to serve for the ensuing year: Fred Beidleman, 
president; C. Eldon White, vice-president; Miss 
Florence B. Kemmler, secretary; Miss Ruth Kil- 
bourne, treasurer; Dr. Roland E. Schneider, and 
H. G. Broadwell, executive committee. It is inter- 
esting to note that the Camera Enthusiasts, along 
with other progressive photographic clubs and so- 
cieties, have made their annual salons international 
and thus added much to their public appeal. 


London Letter 
(Continued from preceding page) 


not “carry”, and the scene abruptly merges into 
blackness, which gives the effect so artificial an 
appearance. This same result is generally notice- 
able in most of the architectural illuminations. Mr. 
Mayeda, a Japanese photographer, has carried the 
subject far beyond the stage reached in the street 
scenes in his “A Night Tunnel of the 2d Street”. 
In a marvelous way he has got this tunnel lighted 
so that the illumination reflected on the rough and 
curving wall and ceiling makes a beautiful pattern 


that goes right on to the distance. Indeed, it is , 


one of the pictures of the year that one thinks one 
could live with. 


Report of Harry P. Herron 
Print Director, Associated Camera Clubs of America 


Twenty-rour clubs entered sets of thirty-three 
prints each. Prints were judged Sunday, October 
4, 1931, in Akron, Ohio. 

The Jury: Mr. Nickolas Boris, A.R.P.S. Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Mr. Boris is a professional photo- 
grapher and pictorialist. He received his artistic 
education in the Athens University, Athens, 
Greece. He has had years of experience and served 
on many juries. He is internationally known. 

Mr. William O. Yates, Pictorialist, of Erie, Pa. 
Mr. Yates has won a wide reputation as a pic- 
torialist. He has been successful in many com- 
petitions and salons. His ability was proved on 
this jury. 

Mrs. Jane Barnhart, Director and Teacher of 
Art, University of Akron, for many years. Mrs. 
Barnhart specialises in composition and has spent 


many years abroad studying art. She has had 
years of experience on juries, both photographic 
and other arts. 

The clubs qualifying for the 1931-32 Inter- 
Change rank are as follows: 


1. The Fort Dearborn Camera Club, Chicago, 
Ti 


2. Portage Camera Club of Central Y.M.C. A. 
Akron, Ohio. 

3. Oregon Camera Club, Portland, Ore. 

4. Los Angeles Camera Club, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

5. Japanese Camera Club of San Francisco. 

6. Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Science, 
Department of Photography. 

7. The Pittsburgh Salon Group. 

8. The Cleveland Photographic Society. 

9. B. Y. M. C. Union Camera Club, Boston, 
Mass. 

10. The cae Camera Club, Indianapolis, 
nd. 

11. Kodak Park Camera Club, Rochester, N.Y. 

12. Camera Club of Syracuse, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Other clubs rank as follows: 


13. Camera Associates, Boston City Club, 
Boston, Mass. 

14. Portland Camera Club, Portland, Maine. 

15. The Photo-Pictorialists of Milwaukee. 

16. The Camera Club of Cincinnati. 

17. Newark Camera Club, Newark, N.J. 

18. Grand Rapids Camera and Cinema Club, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

19. Lansing Camera Club, Lansing, Mich. 

20. Reading Camera Club, Reading, Pa. 

21. Omaha Camera Club, Omaha, Neb. 

22. W. C. Kearny Club, Kearny, N.J. 

23. Camera Club of Providence Engineering So- 
ciety, Providence, R.I. 

24. The Photographic Club of Baltimore City, 
Baltimore, Md. 


REMARKS 


Mr. Boris said, “The finest bunch of pictures in 
this year’s Inter-Change I have seen in years.” 

Mr. Yates said, “The greatest experience I have 
ever had with fine pictures.” 

Mrs. Barnhart said, “Much better than last year 
—at least fifty per cent.” 

The jury expressed themselves also as feeling 
highly honored to have had the privilege of judg- 
ing the prints. They were fair, and I believe it 
was the best-balanced jury I ever saw work. Com- 
position, technique, originality, interest, titling, 
and mounting were given full consideration. 

The pictures were again mixed up this year, so 
that neither club nor maker could be detected. 
Pictures were judged, not names nor clubs. 
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SvuGGESTIONS 


To clubs that have a hard time getting a col- 
lection for the Inter-Change, I would suggest that 
you ask permission from the makers to hold all 
pictures from your monthly criticisms in the club’s 
possession for one year and then select your set. 

Bad mountings helped lower the grades. Juries 
object to unnecessary underlays. Some clubs had 
beautiful prints mounted to death, such as a 
black, green, and purple underlay on one picture. 
Others had a very detracting brown. Some pic- 
tures needed a faint underlay or line to tie it to 
the mount. 

Some of the clubs do not progress, but use 
methods in style twenty years ago. Landscapes 
with very little interest. Portraits with bad back- 
grounds, such as highlights detracting from the 
center of interest. Some insist upon enlarging 
through soft-focus lens and doing a poor job. 
Burned-up prints was another bad fault that 
ruined some fine compositions. Pinholes, detect- 
able reteuching, detectable printing-in of objects 
and clouds, muddy prints, and dirty prints—these 
are the things that spoiled many pictures that 
weuld have otherwise received a good grade. 

The above suggestions are given as a help in 
preparing future sets. They were things the jury 
did not like, and that is the reason we have juries 
—to help us improve our work. A 

JT should also suggest that more attention be 
given to mounting; for some of the pictures were 
off the mounts, and many mounts were warped 
and almost unpresentable. 

If clubs or makers do not possess mounting 
presses, try using two drawing boards, or bread 
boards, putting the pictures after mounting be- 
tween them, and get clamps, on the order of a vice, 
and clamp the boards together, allowing the pic- 
tures to remain there until dry. The outfit will 
cost about $2.50. 1t will help solve your mounting 
problem. 

The three highest graded prints from the twelve 
qualifying sets were selected for the Exhibit de 
Luxe. This set is composed of the foilowing 
workers: 


Exuisit pe Luxe 


A Curved Line, T. K. Tsukane 
Japanese Camera Club (Bromide) 
Defying the Waves, F. Y. Sato ; 
Japanese Camera Club (Bromide) 
Artichokes, M. Matsumoto 
Japanese Camera Club (Bromide) 
Winter Surf, B. W. Leroy 
Oregon Camera Club (Chloride) 
Curiosity, L. T. Ordeman 
Oregon Camera Club (Chloride) 
Conquest, L. T. Ordeman 
Oregou Camera Club (Chloride) 
Japanese Wall-Pocket, R. V. Sawyer 
Portage Camera Club (3 Co. Carbon) 
Idle, H. P. Herron 
Portage Camera Club (Bromide) 
His Majesty, P. C. Bork 
Portage Camera Club (Bromide) 
Salome Jerré, F. Dapprich 
Los Angeles Camera Club (Chloride) 
Mike, R. S. Seares 
Los Angeles Camera Club (Chloride) 
Moored, J. S. Lawshe 
Los Angeles Camera Club (B. Tsfr.) 


Mephistopheles, H. K. Shigeta 
Fort Dearborn Camera Club (P. Neg.) 
A Study, H. K. Shigeta 
Fort Dearborn Camera Club (Bromide) 
Dominoes, H. K. Shigeta 
Fort Dearborn Camera Club (Bromide) 
Renunciation, H. G. Bailey 
Indianapolis Camera Club (Chloride) 
Blind Alley in Meersbury, H. A. Sherrer 
Indianapolis Camera Club (Bromoil) 
The Road to Ronco, H. A. Sherrer 
Indianapolis Camera Club (Bromoil) 
Mission Bell, W. J. Bemus 
Pittsburgh Salon Group (C. Bromide) 
Feeding Time, C. O. Henry 
Pittsburgh Salon Group (Carbon) 
Reflections, H. M. Baker 
Pittsburgh Salon Group (Chloride) 
Eugene Goosens, Esq., A. Leventon 
Kodak Park Camera Club (C. Bromide) 
Conquise, A. Leventon 
Kodak Park Camera Club (C. Bromide) 
Living Bronz, A. Leventon 
Kodak Park Camera Club (C. Bromide) 
Adding Machine, J. F. Collin 
Camera Club of Syracuse (Bromide) 
Computation, J. F. Collin 
Camera Club of Syracuse (Bromide) 
Winter Freshet, L. J. Mulhaser 
Camera Club of Syracuse (Chloride) 
They Toil Not, Mrs. Petrocelli 
Brooklyn (Bromide) 
Work, H. B. Fisher 
Brooklyn (Kallitype) 
Glass Jar, Mary Callaghan 
Brooklyn (Bromide) 
Pine Forest, R. Hanson 
Boston B. Y. M. C. Union (Bromoil) 
Early Spring, R. Hanson 
Boston B. Y. M. C. Union (Bromoil) 
Jazz Landscape, A. Hammond 
Boston B. Y. M. C. Union (Bromide) 
Of Olden Days, J. C. Moddejonge 
Cleveland, Ohio (Bromide) 
Roof Pattern, F. Myers 
Cleveland, Ohio (Bromide) 
The Organ, Carl Waite 
Cleveland, Ohio (Bromide) 


Each of the above pictures will carry a special 
label very beautifully designed, and a companion 
label will be mailed to each of the winners. 

This set should create an incentive for greater 
effort next year; for I feel sure, after it visits 
the various clubs, they will acclaim it equal to 
any salon. It will be routed with the Inter-Change 
sets, and every club will have an opportunity to 
see the outstanding pictures of this year’s work. 

Twelve sets were accepted, due to their close 
following, and can be handled in connection with 
the de Luxe and Composite Sets without con- 
gesting the Inter-Change. 

The highest graded pictures from the disquali- 
fied sets were selected for the Composite Set. This 
set is composed of the following workers: 


Composite Set 


Slow Climbs the Moon, F. O. Libby 

Portland, Maine (Mul. Gum) 
Midsummer Night, F. O. Libby 

Portland, Maine (Mul. Gum) 
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Nature’s Winter Coat, J. B. Kahill 


Portland, Maine (Bromoil) 


Out West, Dr. Pardoe 

Newark, N.J. 
Honey-Pots, H. B. Schieren 

Newark, N.J. 
Grandmother, Dr. Pardoe 

Newark, N.J. 


(Bromide) 
(Bromide) 
(Bromide) 


Matterhorn from Riffelalp, W. L. Gifford 


Boston, Mass. 
Winter’s Flower Garden, R. E. Pope 

Boston, Mass. 
White Winter, R. E. Pope 

Boston, Mass. 
Christmas Eve, H. C. Lythgoe 

Boston, Mass. 
Good Morning, N. L. Avery 

Lansing, Mich. 
In the Glade, V. K. Osborn 

Lansing, Mich. 
Solitude, M. Bowtie 


Lansing, Mich. 


The Keeper, D. F. Luce 


Lansing, Mich. 


Shadow Kittens, V. B. Bennett 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Matin, V. B. Bennett 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Pattern, V. B. Bennett 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Archway, Olin J. Baker 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


His Majesty, J. L. Rumsey 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Sunlit Waves, H. M. Wood 


Providence, R.I. 


Jim’s Job, H. M. Wood 
Providence, R.I. 
Thru the Birches, G. S. Wallace 


Providence, R.I. 


Wheels, E. K. Goff 

Kearny, N.J. 
A Study, A. E. Grix 

Kearny, N.J. 


Smiling Tar Baby, W. J. Depp 
Kearny, N.J. 
Forgotten, H. N. Mucher 
Reading, Pa. 
Brilliant Snow, W. E. Ziegler 
Reading, Pa. 
The Ending Graze, Ellis Brown 
Reading, Pa. 
Docked, J. H. Schneider 


Baltimore, Md. 


Boats, J. H. Schneider 


Baltimore, Md. 


Coal Barges, E. J. Hartung 


Baltimore, Md. 


The Lone Pine, F. Cavally 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
The Window, J. H. Spanhorst 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
At Dusk, J. B. Williams 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
The Kitchen Porch, C. A. Weddigen 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Storm on the Way, W. C. Verburgt 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
A Chat on a Corner, F. M. Gordon 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Perspective, F. M. Gordon 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


(Bromide) 
(Bromide) 
(Bromoil) 
(Bromide) 
(Bromide) 
(Bromide) 
(Bromoil) 
(Bromide) 
(Bromide) 
(Bromide) 
(Bromide) 
(Bromide) 
(Bromide) 
(Bromide) 
(Bromide) 
(Bromide) 
(Bromide) 
(Bromide) 
(Bromide) 
(Chloride) 
(Chloride) 
(Chioride) 
(Chloride) 
(Chloride) 
(Bromide) 
(Bromide) 
(Bromide) 
(Bromide) 
(Bromide) 
(Bromide) 
(Bromide) 


(Bromide) 


Boiler Bay, G. P. Feller 
Milwaukee, Wis. (Bromoil) 
Christmas Card Design, W. Hazelton 
Omaha, Neb. (Chloride) 


Iris, V. Overman 

Omaha, Neb. (Chloride) 
Christmas Carol, V. Overman 

Omaha, Neb. (Chloride) 


This is also an excellent set, as pictures were 
selected receiving grade in line with the best- 
graded pictures in the qualifying sets. Some of the 
above received as high grades as pictures in the 
De Luxe Set. 

I trust this report covers fully this year’s Inter- 
Change. Personally, I feel that this was the best 
Inter-Change in the history of Associated Camera 
Clubs of America. I hope that all clubs will appre- 
ciate the sets and return them in the same good 
condition as characterised the last Inter-Change. 

Harry P. Herron, Print Director. 


Erie Camera Club 


At a recent meeting the members of the Erie 
Camera Club, Y. M. C. A. Building, Tenth and 
Peach Streets, Erie, Pa., adopted a constitution 
and by-laws, and named the following new officers: 
Francis T. Nagorski, president; Gilbert Davies, 
vice-president; J. H. McKendree, secretary and 
treasurer; William O. Yates, print director, and 
Rudolph Joonson, librarian. A program of 
monthly competitions is under way, and it is 
hoped soon to affiliate with the Associated Camera 
Clubs of America. Weekly classes of photographic 
instruction are being held with excellent results. 
Mr. H. P. Herron of the Portage Camera Club of 
Akron, Ohio, visited the club and stimulated much 
interest among the members; and the fact that 
William O. Yates was chosen to sit on the jury 
to view the annual competition of the Associated 
Camera Clubs of America was an added incentive 
to the members to make the Erie Camera Club an 
active and progressive club. We extend our sin- 
cere good wishes for a very successful year. 


Hong Kong University 
Photographic Club 


In these critical days out in China, it is inter- 
esting and encouraging to receive word that the 
Amateur Photographic Club of the Hong Kong 
University will hold its Fourth Annual Exhibition. 
Moreover, the club is extending a cordial invita- 
tion to pictorialists throughout the world to send 
prints, so that this year’s salon will be inter- 
national in character. The exhibition will be held 
January 4 to 9, inclusive, 1932, at the Assembly 
Room of the University. The last day for receiv- 
ing prints will be December 21, 1931. Entry forms 
may be obtained by addressing Dr. Max Thorek, 
F.R.P.S., secretary of the Associated Camera 
Clubs of America, The American Hospital of 
Chicago, Irving Park Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


“Bausch & Lomb Magazine” 


Attnovcu Bausch & Lomb photographic lenses 
are well known to our readers, it may have es- 
caped notice that this company enjoys an enviable 
reputation among the leading optical institutions 
of the United States which manufacture eyeglass 
lenses, frames, and instruments. We received a 
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copy of the October, 1931, issue of the Bausch & 
Lomb Magazine and found in it much interesting 
reading with regard to eyeglasses, optical infor- 
mation, stories of pioneer opticians, and other 
items. One page was devoted to pictures of well- 
known athletes in football, baseball, track, and 
the race course who wear glasses while engaged 
in their branch of sport. This magazine is pub- 
lished by the Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Bell & Howell Opens New 
Hollywood Building 


J. H. McNass, president of the Bell & Howell 
Company, announces the opening of the company’s 
newly-completed Hollywood branch office build- 
ing. The Los Angeles Amateur Ciné Club, meet- 
ing in the building’s main auditorium, inaugurated 
the building as an important center of West Coast 
motion-picture activities. It is of latest architec- 
tural design, and will be given over to both 
amateur and professional movie interests. It is 
situated on La Brea Avenue. 

The Bell & Howell Comvany, with main offices 
and factory in Chicago, has branches in London, 
New York, and Hollywood. It has dealer repre- 
sentation throughout the world. 


Highest U. S. Winners in Kodak 
Competition 


As we were going to press we received the 
announcement and pictures of the highest United 
States winners in the $100,000 Kodak Inter- 
national Competition conducted by the Eastman 
Kodak Company. We grouped the pictures hastily, 
so that our readers might see the winning prints 
and also read a short description of each one. We 
believe that our readers will have no difficulty in 
identifying the pictures described. 

This international contest was under the patron- 
age of a notable group of personages, including 
Mussolini, Poincare, Paderewski, Edison, Byrd, 
three presidents, ten members of European royalty, 
two Oriental] rulers, and three Nobel prize winners. 

The picture of the two boys with the puppy was 
the third-prize amateur photograph ($100) for 
the United States in the child picture classification 
of the Kodak International $100,000 Competition. 
It was made by Mrs. Helen B. Grether of Cama- 
rillo, Calif. The boys are Carl Thomas Grether and 
Robert Grether. 

The picture of the two boys and girl on the 
steps was the second-prize amateur photograph 
($250) for the United States in the child picture 
classification. It was made by Dr. Irving B. Ellis 
of Oakland, Calif. The children are Jacqueline 
Winston, and Richard and Robert Novack. 

Leon Roget, thirty-six, an actor, snapped the 
polar bear in a New York zoo one hot day this 
past summer. The bear and Mr. Roget, between 
them, took the $500 first United States prize in 
the animal picture classification. This amateur 
photograph thereby became one of six from 
America entitled to compete for international 
awards at Geneva in November. Mr. Roget ex- 
pects to put his prize toward the establishment 
of a trust fund for a dependent relative. 


The picture of the bird drinking from glass was 
the third-prize amateur photograph ($100) for 
the United States in the animal pictures classifica- 
tion. It was made by William Schoenlank of New 
York. 

The picture of the girl standing by the bird 
cage was the third-prize amateur photograph 
($100) for the United States in the informal por- 
trait classification. It was made by R. P. Piperoux 
of Fairlawn-Radburn, N.J. Lorraine Piperoux is 
the subject of the picture. 

With the snapshot of the old man carrying two 
buckets, Mary Bruehl of Highcliff, Wis., won the 
$500 first United States prize for informal por- 
traits in the Kodak International $100,000 Compe- 
tition. Out of hundreds of thousands of entries, 
it is one of six amateur photographs from America 
which competed for international awards at 
Geneva in November. Miss Bruehl’s subject was 
William Deno. 

Frederick De Vries, twenty-nine, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, spent a Saturday afternoon “snooping” 
around the railroad roundhouse with his camera. 
The result was a snapshot of the driving wheels 
of an “iron horse” being groomed for its limited 
run—and first prize for the United States in one 
of the classifications of the Kodak Competition. 
De Vries’ prize is $500. His photograph and five 
others from the United States competed at Geneva 
in November against 276 prize pictures from all 
over the world for international awards. 

The photograph of the child in front of the 
window inspecting her lingerie won $3,000 for Mrs. 
John F. Haller of Middlebury, Vt., the amateur 
photographer who snapped it. The money repre- 
sents the $500 first prize for the United States 
among pictures of children in the Kodak Inter- 
national $100,000 Competition and in addition the 
$2,500 prize for best American amateur photo- 
graph in any classification. This and five other 
American amateur photographs competed at 
Geneva in November against 276 prize pictures 
from other parts of the world for still higher 
awards. 

Mrs. Haller is twenty-eight, a graduate of 
Cornell University, and the mother of two chil- 
dren. The little girl in the winning picture is 
Patricia Mary Haller, her youngest child. 

Howard Chandler Christy, the artist, acted as 
head of the board of judges which made the 
selection. 

The picture of the girl reading on steps was the 
second-prize amateur photograph ($250) for the 
United States in the informal portraits classifica- 
tion. It was made by Charles MacDonald Kerr of 
New Orleans. 

The landscape with church was the second-prize 
amateur photograph ($250) for the United States 
in the scenic picture classification. It was made 
by Thomas R. Tillott of Schenectady, N.Y. 

The picture of the bird and apple on table was 
the second-prize amateur photograph ($250) for 
the United States in the animal pictures classifica- 
tion. It was made by Elsie Studer of Woodhaven, 
Long Island, N.Y. 

A sturdy tar under an old schooner’s bowsprit, 
a click of the shutter, and Howard Kurz of Los 
Angeles, Calif., had one of the six first prizes for 
the United States in the Kodak International 


$100,000 Competition. This amateur photographic 
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prize, in the classification, “Games, Sports, Occu- 
pations”, is worth $500 and carried with it the 
opportunity for the picture to compete at Geneva 
in November for international prizes. The athletic 
young sailor is Joe Gayman. 

The amateur photograph of the herd of sheep 
won $500 for the man who snapped it, N. Watanabe, 
a Japanese who lives in Los Angeles, Calif. Mr. 
Watanabe also won the opportunity to have his 
picture one of six American entries to compete 
for larger international awards at Geneva in 
November. This view captured the first American 
prize among scenic pictures in the Kodak Inter- 
national $100,000 Competition. 

The picture of the man oiling the locomotive 
was the second-prize amateur photograph ($250) 
for the United States in the classification of 
games, sports, and occupations. It was made by 
Howard R. Porter of Palo Alto, Calif. The oiler 
in the picture is Clement Mitchell. 


The scenic view of steps and shadows was the 
third-prize amateur photograph ($100) for the 
United States in the scenic picture classification. 
It was made by Gene H. Chance of Berkeley, 
Calif. 

The picture of the men on a ship’s deck with 
heavy seas breaking over was the third-prize ama- 
teur photograph ($100) for the United States in 
the games, sports, and occupations classification. 
It was by William J. McGill of Philadelphia. 

The picture of the pond lilies was the third-prize 
amateur photograph ($100) for the United States 
in the still life and nature subjects classification. 
It was made by Mrs. L. N. Vining of Marysville, 
Ohio. 

The picture of the ocean liner’s funnel was the 
second-prize amateur photograph ($250) for the 
United States in the still life and nature subjects 
classification. It was made by Alfred M. Staehle 
of Tuckahoe, N.Y. 
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We hope to be able to give our readers the inter- 
national prize winners in our January issue. This 
competition, without a doubt, has been the largest 
and most comprehensive photographic contest ever 
attempted for amateur photographers throughout 
the world. 


Nineteenth Pittsburgh Salon 


Tue Nineteenth Annual Pittsburgh Salon of 
Photographic Art will be held March 19 to 
April 17, 1932, at the Art Galleries of the Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa. The salon will be under 
the auspices of the Photographic Section of the 
Academy of Science and Art. The last day for 
receiving prints, foreign, is February 6, and for 
the United States, February 20, 1932. Entry forms 
and further particulars may be obtained by ad- 
dressing B. H. Chatto, secretary, 1300 Milton 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, 18, Pa. Whenever we make 
an announcement with regard to the Pittsburgh 
Salon, we cannot help feeling that pictorial photo- 
graphy in the United States owes much to the 
men who did pioneer work nearly twenty years 
ago, when salons were not so numerous and well 
known. The many splendid salons today are really 
a tribute to the pictorialists who twenty years 
ago had a vision and made it become a successful 
reality. 


Valuable Painting Retouched with 
Roehrig Colors 


Cuartes E. Stacy, Brooklyn artist, is nearing 
the completion of his work in retouching forty 
paintings which hang in the lobby and on the 
walls of the offices in the Borough Hall of Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., according to a news release of the 
Brooklyn Standard Union. Art collectors have 
estimated that this famous group of paintings is 
worth more than $200,000. 

Many of the pictures, some of which are by 
noted painters, have been hanging for more than 
fifty years, during which time they have never 
been retouched or freshened. As a result, many 
of the canvases cracked, and in many instances 
the lines of the portraits faded and were difficult 
to distinguish. 

Among the pictures, there are likenesses of the 
mayors of Brocklyn, leading jurists, and legis- 
lators of city, State, and national prominence. The 
paintings were made by artists of renown, and con- 
sequently are of great value. 

Mr. Stacy has been steadily at work retouching 
and re-oiling the portraits. The portrait of Henry 
Clay, one of the group, is the largest of the entire 
collection and is valued at close to $20,000. The 
portrait, which is approximately one hundred 
years old, was painted by Phineas Stanton, a 
noted artist. It has been in the possession of the 
borough for more than forty years and, like the 
other paintings, is badly in need of retouching. 
Clay is depicted standing at a table, one hand 
resting on a copy of the speech that he delivered 
before the Senate in 1830. The features of Clay 
are remarkably lifelike, and the portrait is said 
to be one of the best likenesses of the noted orator 
in existence. Due to the effects of heat and time, 
the oil has faded and portions of the portrait are 
but vague lines. 


It is this task of bringing back to visibility these 
fading lines that faces Mr. Stacy, and it is a task 
that calls for the utmost patience and delicacy of 
touch. After much time and experimenting with 
different brands of oil colors, Mr. Stacy found 
that Roehrig’s were the only colors he could use 
with successful results. They were the only colors 
that would match those used by the old, cele- 
brated artists who had painted the original 
pictures. 


Fifteenth International Salon 
Camera Pictorialists of Los Angeles 


TurovcH an unintentional oversight, the an- 
nouncement of the Fifteenth International Salon 
of Photography of the Pictorialists of Los Angeles 
was omitted from an earlier issue, and we express 
our regret. However, it is not too late now to 
call attention to ihis splendid salon, which will be 
held January 1-31, 1932, at the Los Angeles 
Museum, Exposition Park, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Owing to the Olympic contests which will be held 
in Los Angeles, an unusually large number of vis- 
itors is expected io view the salon. 

In connection with the salon, attention should 
be called to the 1932 edition of The Pictorialist 
which will include a selected number of exhibition 
prints from the salon, together with interesting 
text-matter. The 1931 edition of The Pictorialist 
won high praise; and, without a doubt, the new 
edition for 1932 will surpass the one of 1931. It is 
expected to begin making deliveries of the 1932 
edition about December 10, 1931. As the edition 
will be limited, orders for copies should be sent 
without delay to The Camera Pictorialists of Los 
Angeles, 3440 South Hope Street, Los Angeles, 
Calif. The price in the United States is $3.50, 
and $4.00 to foreign countries. The Camera Pic- 
torialists are making a sincere effort to make a 
valuable and practical contribution to the advance- 
ment of pictorial photography by publishing The 
Pictorialist, and they merit the interest and sup- 
port of all those who wish to see photography 
come to its own as an art. 


A Zeiss Glass for Christmas 


We have received a very attractive Christmas 
folder from Carl Zeiss, Inc., 485 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, in which Zeiss binoculars are fea- 
tured as Christmas gifts. There is a model for 
every requirement, from the theater glass to the 
type which is the official glass of the United States 
Navy. Zeiss binoculars and Carl Zeiss photo- 
graphic lenses are an excellent combination for the 
sportsman, traveler, and pictorialist. 


Announcing the Annual C. P. S. School 
of Photography 


Tue School of Photography, conducted annually 
by the Cleveland Photographic Society, convened 
its first session Friday evening, November 6, at 
8.15. It will run approximately thirty weeks. Fol- 
lowing is a partial list of subjects to be taken up: 

1. Cameras and lenses. General discussion of 
different styles, sizes, and types of cameras and 
their advantages and disadvantages. What ad- 
justments should be included. Classes of lenses 
used on, amateur cameras. 
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2. What and when to photograph. Lightings, 

soft, harsh, and medium. Relation of light to class 
of subject and time of day. Use of topographical 
maps. 
3. Plates, films, papers, and slides. How made; 
their uses and relation to subjects. Selection of 
types of papers for various classes of negatives 
and results. 

4. Chemicals, their characteristics and _ uses. 
Functions of the common photographic chemicals. 
How to mix solutions, how to keep and use same. 
Systems of weights and measures. 

5. Lenses, their classes, errors, use. 

Pm Developers and development of plates and 
ms. 

7. Printing on P. O. P. papers. 

8. Enlarging on rapid papers. How to con- 
struct an enlarger, and how to use it. 

9. Table-top photography and various types of 
artificial lights. 

10. Intensification by toning, mercury, bichro- 
mate, etc. 

11. Reduction, mechanical and chemical. 

12. Lens-testing, focal length, speed, etc. 

13. Pictorial photography. 

14. Lantern-slides by contact and reduction. 

15. Copying, lighting; choice of material, etc. 

16. Color photography with screen plates. 

17. Special classes of photography: sport, news- 
paper, aérial, scientific, etc. 

18. Color, color filters, and panchromatic 
material. 

19. Money from photography. 

20. Use of exposure meters. 

The school is open to members only. There is 
no additional charge for this activity. The dues in- 
clude everything the Cleveland Photographic So- 
ciety has to offer. If you are already a member, 
come, let us explain the course, and sign up 
for the entire course. If you are not a member, 
but are contemplating joining, better not put it 
off. The classes are filling rapidly and the space 
is limited. First come, first served. Charles H. 
Shipman is supervisor; Henry M. Mayer and 
Harley Temple, assistants; and Carl F. Waite, 
secretary. Further particulars may be obtained by 
addressing Carl F. Waite, 2073 East Fourth Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 1 


Salon Jury in Action 
(Continued from page 315) 


special qualification for his duties, and the three 
men fused and harmonised with great fairness in 
exchanging their ideas. 

This witness confesses to being an eavesdropper 
for the whole of that delightful day. He heard 
the praise, the indifference, and the criticism made 
concerning the pictures. Had the makers been 
present, they would have learned much for their 
future well-being as pictorialists. They might 
have felt disappointment, but wounded feelings 
never. 

Here was a glorious landscape, handsome in 
line and mass, but spoiled by a “muddy” sky. 
The maker is not a careful printer. 

Another landscape was not muddy in the sky, 
but it was “over-corrected”. The pictorialist used 
a dense ray-screen, and brought out a black sky 
instead of one that merely preserved the clouds. 
Several landscapes were rejected because of faulty 
trimming. 


There is a premium on originality these days, 
but still a picture must have an idea. There was a 
boat tied to a dock by a heavy chain. The lines 
were commonplace and the print had no compel- 
ling feature. 

Another entry was little more than a pile of 
chains used for securing a boat, but the lighting 
was so striking as to convey the idea of enduring 
strength and at the same time present a pattern. 
This print was hung. 

Dozens of prints were rejected because they 
were mere snapshots, with no art in composition, 
nor power of idea. They belonged to the countless 
productions of button-pressers. A few pictures 
of children came from fond fathers whose en- 
thusiasm exceeded their judgment. On the other 
extreme, the modern popularity of still life com- 
positions of the design order brought examples 
that had originality but nothing else. Happily, the 
day of ideas has not yet passed. 

An occasional effort in bromoil varied the day’s 
work, but “controlled” mediums are mastered by 
only a few. When such prints are good, they are 
excellent; and when they are not, they are 
“*orrid”. 

The few who watched the judges in action were 
humbled by their experience, and yet hopeful. 
They had profited by the mistakes of others; they 
had found that good prints are not accidental, 
but the fruit of ceaseless effort to find subjects, 
to make good negatives, and to keep on trying to 
get good prints. ‘There is no royal road to success 
in pictorial photography. 

M. O. Hammonp, in Focus. 


When Sickness Means Opportunity 


Axserto had been told that he would have to 
spend one year and possibly two in the tuber- 
culosis sanatorium. He had been told, too, that he 
could never return to his old job of sheet-metal 
working. He was worried. He knew that the 
mothers’ pension allowance would take care of his 
wife and his three children during the time that 
he would have to stay in the sanatorium; but he 
did not know how to face a future in which he 
could not work at his old trade. During the ten 
years that Alberto had lived in this country he 
had worked very hard and he had had little time 
to spend in study. Little progress had been made 
in English beyond an ability to make himself 
understood. 

After he had been in the sanatorium a short 
time the doctor told him that he was getting along 
so well he could have the privilege of attending a 
class in English. He was delighted. He beamed. 
In broken English he explained that in his trade 
there were two kinds of jobs, putting up the 
metal and “making the pictures on the blue paper”. 
He said he knew how to make the pictures but 
that the boss would not let him draw because he 
“could no spick”. 

For six months now, Alberto has been a faith- 
ful pupil and has made such progress that he 
speaks quite good English. He will probably be 
able to leave the hospital in about three months. 
The local tuberculosis association is making ar- 
rangements to provide a short course in blueprint 
drawing. Alberto will then be equipped to take 
a job in which he can use all the knowledge gained 
in his trade and which will be suited to his phy- 
sical disability. He is no longer worried. His 
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physician believes that improvement has _ been 
hastened because of his confidence in the future. 

All over the country there is a steadily increas- 
ing interest in providing instruction to those who 
are spending long months in tuberculosis sana- 
toria. As the toll of tuberculosis is heaviest during 
the wage-earning period of life—the disease still 
heads the list of deaths between eighteen and 
forty-five—it is essential for patients to obtain 
jobs that are safe for them after leaving sanatoria 
for their homes. At the present time there are 
over fifty sanatoria where classes are held for 
adults. The courses range all the way from in- 
struction to mothers in the conduct of their house- 
holds and the training of their children, to courses 
in high school and college subjects. Typing and 
shorthand are very popular studies. 

The local tuberculosis associations, supported en- 
tirely through the sale of Christmas seals, are 
promoting this educational movement so that the 
months of illness can be changed from a time of 
boredom to a period of opportunity. The patient 
discharged from the tuberculosis sanatorium will 
not only be improved in health, but improved in 
ability. The Christmas seal is helping to make up 
the handicap of sickness by providing a chance to 
acquire greater skill. 

Wetpon Buruoe. 


Fortieth Toronto Salon 


Wuewn the editor of your rightfully popular 
club magazine Focus asked me to express in a few 
words my impressions of this year’s Salon, he gave 
me one of the many compliments which were 
paid me during my stay in Toronto. 

My visit, as I have written on several occasions, 
convinces me that the pictorial photographer is, on 
the average, a pretty good sort of fellow. My 
first friend on the Toronto Camera Club was its 
then president, the late Addis Bowers, one of the 
finest men I have ever met in or out of photo- 
graphy. The older members of the club will recall 
that to know Addis Bowers was to know Ernie 
Hoch, with whom I have kept up a now-and-then 
correspondence for about fifteen years. 

I wonder how many of you members really ap- 
preciate the tremendous amount of work there 
was in conducting this Salon, and how much of 
it fell on the shoulders of your able Secretary and 
Salon Supervisor, Thornton Johnston. The jury 
were Charles Aylett, F.R.P.S., Owen Staples, 
O.S.A., and myself. 

Never in my experience have I served on a jury 
of greater ability or with greater love for the 
art of photography, or one which was in greater 
sympathy with all the schools into which our be- 
loved profession or hobby, as the case may be, 
has been divided. All classes of subject matter, 
of its treatment and of the process by which it 
is presented to the jury, were included in the 
selected prints. 

Though many old and familiar names may be 
missing from the Official Catalog, for which there 
is regret, may I offer this explanation? The prints 
submitted were of such good quality, both in 
subject and treatment, that, after working from 
10 a.m. until 11.30 p.m., the jury were informed 
that while the maximum number of prints for 
which room could be found on the walls of the 
Graphic Arts and Photography Building of the 
Canadian National Exhibition was about 350, we 


had by unanimous vote selected over five hundred 
and twenty-five as being worthy of exhibition. 
This made it necessary for us to hold a second 
session and proceed to what was to me a novel 
experience—to cut down the number of accepted 
prints by about 150 items. 

Accordingly, on the following day we tackled 
the job of reducing the accepted prints by about 
20 per cent. All three of the jury were again 
unanimous in their choice, which it took us five 
hours to accomplish and which left us with the 
feeling that the judging had of necessity to be 
very severe. 

May I congratulate those who had pictures 
accepted, and express regret to entries who this 
year were not among those hung, but wish them 
the best of luck next year! 

This Salon is one with which I feel it an honor 
to have been associated. 

Wituiam A. Atcock, L.C.B., F.R.P.S., in Focus. 


Another Free Victor Film Directory 


Tue 4th Revised Edition of the “Victor Direc- 
tory of Film Sources” is announced by Victor 
Animatograph Corporation as being ready for 
distribution. Publication of this edition has been 
somewhat delayed because of the rapid develop- 
ment in the sound field and the desire of the 
Victor Animatograph Corporation to have the 
sound listenings as complete and as authentic as 
possible before incorporating them as a regular 
part of the Directory. 

The 4th Edition is even more replete with valu- 
able information for the 16-millimeter equipment 
user than the previous three issues. Included in the 
additions to the editorial contents of the directory 
are: “What Kinds of Films Do the Churches 
Want?” “What Educators Have Learned about 
Educational Motion-Pictures”, “Average Purchase 
Prices and Rental Rates on All Types of 16- 
Millimeter Films”, “Sound Recording—Methods 
and Costs”, “What About 16-Millimeter Sound?” 
and much other useful information. 

The Victor Directory has so adequately filled a 
long-felt need among equipment owners that the 
demand for it has become tremendous. The list- 
ings are surprisingly complete and comprehen- 
sive. A large percentage of recipients retain it 
for constant reference, and this is particularly 
true in the school and church fields. 

The Directory lists over 250 sources of free loan 
subjects, and virtually all known production, sales, 
and rental sources. 

The Victor Animatograph Corporation, manu- 
facturers of the well-known line of Victor 16- 
millimeter motion-picture equipments, has won 
many new friends and has been highly praised be- 
cause of the unselfish spirit of service which ac- 
tuated the compilation, publication, and free dis- 
tribution of the Film Source Directory. 

A copy of the 4th Revised Edition may be ob- 
tained by addressing the Directory Editor, Victor 
Animatograph Corporation, Davenport, Iowa. 


First Electrician: “This is my electric suit.” 

Second Electrician: “Your electric suit?” 

First Electrician: “Yeh, I wired for it and had 
it charged.” The Sensitizer. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others 
our readers may desire, will be furnished by us 
at the lowest market-prices. Send for our list 
of approved books. 


Crxematic Design, by Leonard Hacker, with 12 
illustrations in black and white and 1 in color 
by Constance Hacker. 193 Pages. 13 Illustra- 
tions. Price, cloth, $2.50. Boston: American 
Photographic Publishing Company. 


The remarkable progress which has been made 
in the technique and artistry of the amateur 
motion-picture has led to the publication of a 
number of very helpful and practical books deal- 
ing with all branches of 16-millimeter motion- 
picture photography. It is but natural that the 
drama should enter the field of the 16-millimeter 
camera, and in consequence we have a book such 
as “Cinematic Design” which not only goes into 
the drama, but also into the matter of design. Mr. 
Hacker devotes Part I of his book to a consider- 
ation of form, rhythm, color in motion-pictures, 
and relativity in motion-pictures. Part II he de- 
votes to the actual working scenario of nine 
plays. We believe that this book will find a hearty 
welcome in all photographic clubs with profes- 
sional and amateur motion-picture enthusiasts, 
and particularly in those clubs where there is a 
sincere effort being made to produce amateur 
motion-picture plays of dramatic and artistic 
merit. The illustrations are of especial interest 
and may be said to be done in a truly modern 
way. The conservative reader may be somewhat 
puzzled at first, but after studying the illustra- 
tions with attention to every detail he will come 
to the realisation that a great deal of thought and 
careful workmanship has gone into the design. We 
believe that this book is not only of practical 
value, but that it is stimulating and progressive. 


Watt's Dictionary or Puotocrapuy, by E. J. 
Wall, F.R.P.S. Edited and largely rewritten by 
F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S. 12th edition. 681 
Pages, with many tables, figures, and diagrams. 
Price, cloth, $3.00. Boston: American Photo- 
graphic Publishing Company. 


Amateur and_ professional photographers 
throughout the world have long been familiar 
with Wall’s “Dictionary of Photography”. It is 
today considered te be one of the leading photo- 
graphic reference books. In it may be found a 
description of virtually every known practical 
photographie process, the fundamentals of optics 
in relation to lenses, elementary chemistry. prac- 
tical data with regard to the various branches 
of photography, such as portraiture, kinemato- 
graphy, nature photography, photomicrography, 
and the pictorial branches, including bromoil 
printing. In short, it is just the book to have on 
the darkroom shelf and to turn to for daily in- 
formation and guidance. Whether the immediate 
problem is to remove a stopper from a_ bottle, 


make a print from a broken plate, or make a 
print on cloth, the answer will be found in Wall’s 
“Dictionary of Photography”. The entire contents 
have been carefully revised and brought up to 
date by F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., who is inter- 
nationally known as a photographic expert and 
pictorialist. In short, it may be said that the 
“Dictionary of Photography” is virtually the 
equivalent of several photographic textbooks. If 
the amateur or the professional photographer is 
limited in the number of photographic books he 
can purchase, we believe that Wall’s “Dictionary 
of Photography” should be one that is not ex- 
cluded from the list. Typographically it is well 
printed, and conforms to the familiar specifica- 
tions of the books issued by the American Photo- 
graphic Publishing Company. 


Mopern Puotocrapny, the Special Autumn Num- 
ber of The Studio. 120 Pages and 108 Illustra- 
lions. Price, paper, $3.00; cloth, $4.50. New 
York: William Edwin Rudge, Publisher. 


We are living in times when each day seems 
to bring forth things which even ten years ago 
were virtually unknown or were given little at- 
tention. So-called “jazz” photography of a few 
years ago has developed into a recognised branch 
of industrial and advertising photography. Un- 
usual angles, diagonal backgrounds, startling 
lightings, and weird arrangement of masses all 
contribute to what is doubtless a new school of 
photographic art. “Modern Photography”, recently 
issued in the United States, is a direct and con- 
vincing answer to those who question the place 
of so-called “jazz” photography in the modern 
scheme of things. By no means is “Modern Photo- 
graphy” filled entirely with “jazzy” pictorial 
photography. There are many beautiful illustra- 
tions of the more conventional type, but with a 
distinctly modern viewpoint. After reading the 
excellent introduction, the illuminating essays by 
G. H. Saxon Mills and Cyril Leeston Smith, we 
cannot help feeling that modern photography has 
come to stay and that it has a tremendous future. 

The illustrations include virtually every branch 
of photography, even scientific applications of 
photography. The conservative pictorial photo- 
grapher will be somewhat startled. He will prob- 
ably see what are to him flagrant violations of all 
rules of composition. Yet we venture to say that, 
even while he is nursing his irritation, he will 
continue to study the picture before him with 
grudging admiration for its very modernism. 
Typographically, “Modern Photography” is well 
done and a credit to the editor and the publisher. 
We believe that this volume is one of the out- 
standing publications of the photographic year in 
that it provokes serious thought, shows a decided 
photographic trend, and will doubtless do much 
to stimulate photographic progress. 


The Patient’s Dilemma 


Patient: “Doctor, are you sure this is pneu- 
monia? Sometimes doctors prescribe for pneu- 
monia and patients die of something else.” 
‘Doctor (with dignity): “When I prescribe for 
pneumonia, you die of pneumonia.” Contact. 
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WHAT’S NEW? 


A department'reserved exclusively for the announcement and description 
of new photographic goods and services. 


New Filmo Projector Announced 
by Bell & Howell 


A new Filmo projector, the Model J, is an- 
nounced by Bell & Howell. With a picture bril- 
liance asserted to be practically 30 per cent 
greater than that afforded by even the Filmo 
57-GG, it is hailed by its makers as marking “the 
most outstanding advance in the history of per- 
sonal movie projection”. Life-size movies of 
theater quality, it is stated, are easily projected 
by it in the home, classroom, or auditorium. 


‘eae 


NEW FILMO MODEL J PROJECTOR 


For months, we are informed, engineers have 
been engaged in perfecting this new projector. 
Not only are superlative performance and ease 
of operation claimed for it; but it has a hand- 
some, luxurious appearance, and sets a high mark 
in beauty of line and finish. The Model J is low- 
built, with a large base designed to afford de- 
sirable stability, as well as making for beautiful 
proportions. 

The new projector is entirely gear-driven, and 
hence dispenses with all belts and chains. The 
gears are fully encased. This is asserted to be the 
first fully gear-driven 16-millimeter projector. 


The notable increase in picture brilliance, which 
is said to have been demonstrated in exhaustive 
tests, has been obtained by an improved 375-watt 
lamp, a new Cooke 2-inch F/1.5 projection lens, 
improved condenscr, a Jarge reflector, and a re- 
fined reflector adjustment; and there is a novel 
light-trap whose purpose is to prevent the escape 
of stray illumination. 

The above are only a few of the new and dis- 
tinctive features of this new projector which, the 
manufacturers state, is bound to be a sensation 
in the 16-millimeter world. Other important in- 
novations include a completely automatic rewind; 
airplane-type cooling which supplements the well- 
known Filmo tornado fan-cooling system; and an 
adjustable built-in pilot light, which can be slid 
back into the base when not needed and which 
goes on when the projection lamp is turned off, 
and vice versa. Conveniently spaced and clearly 
marked controls and switches facilitate operation. 

Along with the many new features, we are told 
that “the Model J retains such basic Filmo Pro- 
jector principles as the nine-to-one side-tension 
film-movement mechanism with its automatic 
framing of steady, flickerless pictures; the power- 
ful direct-lighting system; controls for reversing 
and stopping for still projection, and adaptability 
for Kodacolor”. 

The new projector is offered for those who want 
superlative 16-millimeter projection. 


Two New Brooks Importations 


A wew roll-film reflex camera with several 
unique features, made by Kamera Werkstaetten, 
Dresden, the makers of the popular Kawee Cam- 
eras, is now ready for delivery. 

In the new Pilot Camera the reflex principle is 
utilised to the fullest extent. A high-speed focus- 
ing finder lens is carefully matched and focuses 
with the taking lens. Since the finder lens is always 
wide open, a brilliant and easily focused image is 
always visible, fuil size and right side up. 

Regular vest-pocket film is utilised, two pic- 
tures being made to the frame, or sixteen pictures 
on an eight-exposure roll. An ingenious method of 
winding the film by means of a lever is used, 
making it unnecessary to look at the window or 
counter after it is loaded, except when one wishes 
to determine how many pictures have already been 
made. 

In lens-equipment one has the choice of the 
well-known Schneider Xenar F/2.9 lens or the 
Carl Zeiss Tessar F/3.5 lens. 

The Pilot is of the best precision workmanship, 
beautifully finished, and, owing to its spring-out 
or folding principle, is only 112 inches thick when 
closed. 

Still another new camera of interest is the 
Visor-Fex, the “Vue-Photo” roll-film camera. It is 
announced as “the first and only roll-film camera 
in the world that incorporates a groundglass 
focusing-screen and a plate adapter for use while 
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the film is in the camera”. Owing to its unique 
construction, excellent workmanship, and price 
the Visor-Fex will doubtless appeal to many who 
have hoped that a camera of this type would be 
put on the market. An illustrated folder is ready 
for distribution and will be sent promptly upon 
request. 

Burleigh Brooks, 127 West 42d Street, New 
York City, is United States agent for these two 
new cameras, and will gladly answer inquiries 
with regard to them. Mr. Brooks believes in offer- 
ing his patrons the latest equipment which he 
thinks has merit. Furthermore, Mr. Brooks has a 
very liberal and convenient policy whereby the 
purchaser can have a fair tria! of any camera in 
which he is really interested. We suggest that our 
readers send for the descriptive matter on the 
latest importations. 


Schwenk Tilters for Acids 


Tue importance of using’ proper acid-handling 
equipment is attested by statistics on accidents. 
During a recent twelve months there were 219 
serious acid injuries reported to the New York 
Industrial Commission. 

An improved carboy tilter, designed to prevent 
such accidents and enable one man to safely truck, 
drain, and otherwise handle carboys of liquids, is 
announced by Schwenk Safety Device Corp., 27 
Water Street, New York, N.Y. 


THE NEW SCHWENK TILTER 


The new equipment is an improvement in that 
the carboy is elevated into the tilter by levers. 
The operator does not directly lift the carboy, 
which often weighs two hundred pounds or more. 
The cradle wherein the carboy box rests provides 
support on three sides and the bottom; so that 
there is no danger of the bottle dropping through 
the box, though the wood be in bad condition. 

Full control in pouring is had at all times, 
regardless of the amount of the liquid in the 
carboy. Every drop of fluid can be drained from 
the bottle. The unit has the approval of various 
safety organisations. 


The New F/4 Elmar Lens 


Aut who are interested in the Leica camera 
will welcome the announcement made by E. Leitz, 
Inc.. New York, of a new 90-millimeter F/4 
Elmar lens for the Leica camera. This new 90- 
millimeter lens is especially useful for making 
Leica portraits, and also for making all types of 
medium telephoto pictures. Newspaper and sport 
photographers will welcome the Leica camera in 
crowds, or where it is impossible to get close to 
the subject. 

In all types of sports where the Leica photo- 
grapher may be on the side lines, the 90-millimeter 
lens will be superb to use interchangeably with 
the Leitz 50-millimeter F/2.5 Hektor lens. Fast 
action in  horse-racing, football, track meets, 
tennis, boxing, or wrestling matches can easily be 
caught with the Leica Camera and the new 90-mil- 
limeter Elmar lens. 

Next to the famous 50-millimeter Elmar F/3.5 
lens, the new 90-millimeter Elmar F/4 lens will 
undoubtedly be used for photographing most Leica 
subjects. Construction of the lens mount is sim- 
ilar to the 135-millimeter Elmar F/4.5 telephoto 
lens for the Leica Camera. A depth-of-focus scale 
is provided for on the focusing mount. All dis- 
tances from three feet to infinity may be covered. 

When using the new Universal View Finder for 
the Leica Camera, the field covered by the 90- 
millimeter lens is instantly determined. At the 
same time, comparisons are easily made for the 
wide angle, the standard, and the telephoto Leica 
lenses. Each of the five interchangeable Leica 
lenses has its corresponding rectangular field 
marked in the Universal View Finder. All former 
universal view finders which do not include the 
90-millimeter lens area can be remodeled to in- 
clude the field of this new lens. 

All who are interested in this lens should write 
immediately to E. Leitz, Inc., 60 E. 10th Street, 
New York City, for a copy of the new Pamphlet 
No. 1198, “Leica Photography With the New 
90-Millimeter Lens”. 


Wisdom Let Loose 


A wecative in the hand is worth two on the 
floor. : 
An exposure meter is worth a guinea a box 
(of plates). 

There’s many a slip ’twixt the snap and the 
print. 

Expose in haste and repent at leisure. - 

Two poor negatives do not make a good positive. 

People who live in darkrooms should not throw 
stones at tank users. 
Darkroom lamps are not always so red as they 
are painted. 
Never leave for tomorrow what you can “take 
today. 

It is not the gloss that makes the print. 

All is not gold that litters your work bench. 

Once a cat was killed by care, but a photo- 
grapher never. 

Many photographs are hung, and they deserve 
it. 

‘Tuomas Jones, in 
The Amateur Photographer. 
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MOTION-PICTURE SECTION 


THE AMATEUR KINEMATOGRAPHER 


HERBERT C. McKAY, F.R.P.S. 


A New Model of the Animatophone 


Tue Animatophone 16-millimeter talking pro- 
jector, which several months ago caused such a 
sensation with its vertical turntable and other 
unique embodiments, has been made even more 
attractive, compact, and efficient through the ac- 
quisition of a “blimp” type case which encloses 
the projector while it is in operation. 

Another major improvement is a vertical tone- 
arm which operates on the pendulum principle. 
It is an interesting fact that the very first units 
of the “Blimp” Animatophone to be manufactured 
were initially demonstrated before officers of the 
United States Navy Recruiting Service, with the 
result that thirty-six complete units are now in 
use in Navy Recruiting Stations throughout the 
country. 

The design of the “Blimp” case is such that 
the turntable is attached from the outside to the 
shaft, which protrudes through an opening in the 
side. Access to the projector for threading, focus- 
ing, and adjusting speeds is gained by opening the 
right-hand side of the case, which is hinged at the 
bottom. During operation, the case is closed and 
the picture is projected through a slot in the 
front. Thus, the sound of the projector motor and 
film movement are rendered practically inaudible. 

The new Animatophone is much more compact, 
has smaller case dimensions, and several pounds 
have been removed from its weight. The vertical 
tone-arm is a radically new idea, and is com- 
pletely characteristic of A. F. Victor inventions. It 
is extremely simple in principle and construction, 
yet it accomplishes its purpose in a highly gratify- 
ing manner. This is believed to be the only pickup 
in use which reproduces sound on the same prin- 
ciple that is employed in the original recording of 
the record. 

Inasmuch as the needle retains relatively the 
same position in the groove, laterally and verti- 
cally, from the very beginning to the end of the 
record, it eliminates entirely the distortion which 
is so common to other types of pickups when 
the needle is in the extreme outer or inner grooves 
of the record. 

The tone-arm proper is pivoted from the top of 
a rocker-arm. As the needle is advanced by the 
record groove, the tilting of the rocker-arm com- 
pensates for the lateral movement of the pickup 
head and keeps the needle on a straight line across 
the record. The pendulum principle employed in 
the pickup keeps the needle constantly at right 
angles to the line of travel. 

It is said that this feature offers a tremendous 
advantage, in that the needle is kept always paral- 
lel to the record groove and rides perfectly in the 
original recording track. The claim is that this 
results in a more natural and perfect reproduc- 
tion, and, at the same time, is decidedly less 
damaging to the record groove. A push-pull pilot 
light to aid in properly setting the needle on the 
record is among the several other new features 
on the “Blimp” Animatophone. 


The Animatophone is a product of the Victor 
Animatograph Corporation, Davenport, Iowa, and 
wholesale distribution in the United States is 
through the thirty-one branches of the Non 
Theatrical Division, National Theater Supply Co., 
92 Gold Street, New York City. 


“Silent Talkies” Teach Deaf to 
“Hear” With Their Eyes 


Awnp now they’re making talking movies for the 
deaf and hard of hearing. These movies might 
rightly be styled “silent talkies”, at least so far 
as the congenitally deaf are concerned; for the 
Jatter receive no sensation of sound as they view 
the pictures, though they readily learn to “hear” 
with their eyes the conversation of the talkie 
characters. 

Ohio State University has been conducting in- 
teresting experiments along these lines, according 
to the Bell & Howell Motion-Picture News 
Service. Under the direction of Dr. G. Oscar 
Russell, chief of that institution’s phonetics lab- 
oratories, Miss Marie Mason has been working 
with talking pictures especially designed to give 
increased lip-reading facility to those of defective 
hearing. 

Talkies in which lip motions and other facial 
movements, together with body gestures, are intro- 
duced according to a carefully determined plan, 
are produced in the laboratory studios. Then the 
pictures are shown for lip-reading study. By 
means of 16-millimeter motion-picture projectors, 
the movies can be conveniently shown over and 
over again until every speech movement and emo- 
tional expression has been correctly interpreted. 

A talkie sound record, synchronised to the film 
speech movements, is made on phonograph type 
discs when the pictures are filmed, and this is 
used primarily as a control on the validity of the 
original film to enable the instructors to assure 
the correctness of every speech movement used 
by the talkie characters. Frequently, for example, 
the characters in a talkie may make motions with 
their lips without uttering a sound. Instances of 
this and similar character are detected by means 
of the talkie record, and the film is then re-edited 
or retaken so that these may be eliminated and 
hence not confuse the learners and have them 
“hear” sounds that were never made. 

Doctor Russell states that practically one-tenth 
of all college students in this country and Europe 
are shown by careful surveys to be afflicted with 
hearing difficulties severe enough to result in 
failures in their studies. Due to the introduction 
of the “talkie”, visual-hearing instruction method 
at Ohio State University, he asserts, student aca- 
demic failures due to defective hearing have been 
measurably decreased. 

It is easily conceivable that anyone with defec- 
tive hearing, by viewing with a home-movie pro- 
jector right in his own living room such movies 
as Doctor Russell and Miss Mason have been ex- 
perimenting with, can gain fine lip-reading facility. 
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Auxiliary Parallax View Finder 
for Filmo 75 Cameras 


Aw auxiliary parallax view finder for the Model 
75 Filmo camera has been developed by the Bell 
& Howell Co. It is designed to be detachably 
mounted on the door of the camera at the top. 
The new finder affords a much larger image of 
the picture area, approximately three times, than 
is given by the regular built-in view finder of the 
75 camera. It is unusually convenient to use, while 
permitting greater accuracy in close-up work. 

The new finder, by being mounted at the top of 
the camera, affords the greatest possible conven- 
ience to the movie maker. In fact, he can easily 
use the finder without removing his hat. Its loca- 
tion, of course, places it at some distance from 
the lens; but a simple and ingenious graduated- 
slide device, placed on a bias, permits of instanta- 
neous compensation, at one operation, for hori- 
zontal and vertical offsets. This device is corrected 
for a range from infinity down to two feet. By 
setting the slide at the two-foot mark, for ex- 
ample, finder and lens are centered vertically and 
horizontally at an object two feet away. The new 
finder is thus particularly important for close-up 
work, especially for title-making. 

Although the field shown by the new finder is 
the same as that of a 20-millimeter lens, fields of 
other lenses of longer focal length may be etched 
on the finder face. Of course, the regular built-in 
finder will continue as a standard feature of the 
camera, and the camera will still be sold without 
the new finder, if so desired. 

The Model 75 Filmo camera with detachable 
parallax finder can be had in a special case of 
distinctive design for those who wish to have the 
finder permanently attached to the camera door. 
However, attaching or detaching the finder from 
its mounting on the camera door is merely a 
matter of seconds. It slides on a dovetail plate 
attached to the door. 

Those who wish to have their present 75's 
adapted so as to permit the use of the new finder 
need simply to have the mounting plate attached 
to the camera door. 


One Hundred 16-Millimeter 
Educational Films Made 
Available for 
School Use 


Aw even hundred highly endorsed 16-millimeter 
educational films have just been added to the 
Bell & Howell film library, marking a notable 
advance in the number of worth-while motion- 
pictures available for school use. 

These films represent most comprehensive col- 
laborative work on the part of a large staff of 
expert cameramen, travelers, explorers, scientists, 
and educators; and more than three million feet 
of negative has been drawn upon in assembling 
the subject material. 

Forty-two of the subjects relate to science and 
nature, and six are listed under what is called the 
American Statesmen Series, each film of this 
series being devoted to an outstanding national 
character, such as Washington, Franklin, Jeffer- 
son, and Lincoln. Thirteen subjects have to do 
with as many literary notables or their works, 
and in this group are films on Poe, Holmes, Irving, 
and other famous writers. 


Nine films are given over to geographical sub- 
jects, and seven to industry and agriculture. 
Among the other films are eight on outdoor life, 
and a five-reel picture on the Life of Christ. 

Dr. Raymond L. Ditmars, Edward J. Foyles, 
M.S., Henry R. Linville, Arthur H. Graves, Ida 
M. Mellen, and others prominent in educational or 
research circles, have either co-operated in the 
preparation of the films or have expressed marked 
approval of them. 

An idea of the interest value and picture ex- 
cellence of the films is obtainable from the fact 
that a number of them have been appearing in 
new sound versions as a part of the regular pro- 
gram of the famous Roxy Theater in New York. 

All of the hundred subjects are now available in 
16-millimeter silent versions in film lengths of 
approximately 400 feet per reel. Synchronised 
sound discs are being prepared on a majority of 
the subjects to permit of sound presentation, and 
some of these discs are already completed. 


Sound 


For many years advocates of visual education 
and of the use of motion-pictures for various other 
purposes have emphasised the fact that sight is 
by far the most important of our senses. This is 
not a statement which is open to question, but it 
certainly does seem that the unimportance of the 
other senses was over-emphasised. Since the ad- 
vent of systems of talking pictures which are even 
in a measure successful, sound has assumed a new 
importance in our lives. 

One thing which is of unusual interest is the 
fact that it is not necessarily speech which has 
become so important but actual sound. Sound is 
just one of those things which has been taken for 
granted. Of course, the high school student 
learned that sound was due to air waves striking 
our ears. Students of physics in college learned 
characteristics of these sound waves, and with the 
development of radio certain very elementary 
facts were learned by bitter experience regarding 
the electrical reproduction of sound. The phono- 
graph, as such, is hardly worthy of mention in 
this connection, as the mechanical recording and 
reproduction of sound is so improved that it 
deserves not the slightest consideration from any- 
one concerned with the modern aspects of acoustic 
science. Although founded upon the crude me- 
chanical phonograph and the hardly less perfect 
radio, the science of electro-acoustics has really 
just been born. Many of us, in fact most of you 
who read this, can remember the great thrill you 
received when for the first time you heard a loud 
speaker being operated from a radio set. You will 
also, no doubt, remember that the words were 
barely distinguishable, if at all, and music bore 
only the faintest resemblance to the sounds which 
were actually being produced in the broadcasting 
studio. Through the course of a few years the 
part of radio science which was concerned with 
the audible frequencies was highly improved. At 
the present time we have radios which give us a 
reproduction so faithful that we are inclined to 
call them perfect. The fact of the case is that the 
finest radio now available has not sufficient quality 
to make it acceptable as a link in the chain of 
steps which go to make up talking movies. 

[Mr. McKay’s article on “Sound” will be con- 
tinued in our January issue. It was too long for 
our space this month.—Eprror. | 
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VICTOR 
YOUR SANTA 


ae 16 MM MOVIE EQUIPMENTS make 
perfect gifts . . . for others or for 
yourself, They represent that rare combina- 
tion of infinite precision, flawless design and 
rich beauty that can always be depended 


upon to delight any lover of fine things. 


The time to start looking is NOW. The place 


is at the nearest Victor dealer's. 


The result will be a lifetime of life-like 


pleasurable associations. 


Victor Equipments may be seen and pur- 
chased at the better shops. If your favorite 
dealer hasn’t yet put in the Victor line, have 

him write us at once. He may have for- 
Model 3 Camera with 1” F3.5tens..$125 gotten Christmas! 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORP. 


SELECT (1 Manufactured by 


Davenport, lowa 


Model 5 Camera 
with 1” F 2.9 Hugo 
Meyer Lens . . $220 


Distributed by 
NATIONAL THEATRE SUPPLY CO. 
Branches in All Principal Cities 


Animatophone com- 
plete with Carrying 
Case and with 5 Tube 
Ciné Speaker. . $500 


Model 7 Projector 
with 300 WattLamp, 
accessories, and 

Carrying Case..$175 
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FeissSkon Cameras 


Feiss SessarLenses 


for Christmas 


Here is an ideal gift, for it 
combines years of useful- 
ness with many enjoyable 
and everlasting memories. 

Your good taste and 
thoughtfulness will be re- 
flected in a Xmas gift of a 
Zeiss Ikon Camera with a 
Carl Zeiss Lens. Ask your 
dealer to show you one or 
write for copy of catalog. 


CARL ZEISS, INC. 
485 Fifth Avenue, New York 
728 South Hill St., Los Angeles 
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Capture the beauties of 


Color this Winter with 


Agfa Color Photographs 


ELICATE tints in the winter landscape, soft colorful overtones and 

undertones in snow that black and white interpret but feebly at 

best, blue skies and white clouds, the crisp brilliance of clear sunshine— 

. and glorious sunsets—color plate photographs of these and other winter 
effects produce a new yet lasting thrill. 


Buildings and homes present many studies in color also—studies 
that may have few possibilities in black and white. 


Indoors, the Photoflash bulb offers endless opportunities—portraits, 
family groups, still life, records of curios and innumerable scientific sub- 
jects, with the question of exposure reduced to its simplest terms. Flash 
one bulb at 3 to 4 feet from the subject, using stop F:4.5, and you know 
you will get a good color plate. Full information on this subject of Photo- 


flash color-plate exposures is available. 


The Agfa Color Plate Process is essentially simple. Anyone with a 
plate camera can utilize it. Prepared chemicals are supplied for finishing 
at home, or solutions may be compounded from formulas in the hand- 
book, or exposed plates may be sent to Binghamton for finishing at eco- 


nomical charges. 


The handbook tells the story. Send for your copy today and make 
a start with this easy, useful, and immensely practical process. Ask 
for special information if interested in projection for lecture purposes. 


AGFA ANSCO OF BINGHAMTON, N. 


When Dealing with Advertisers Please Mention Puoro-Era Macazine 


A SPLENDID GIFT 


if 


ESS 


The Smallest Pocket 
Camera made to 
take No. 120 Film. 


Size 24, x 3% 


NUSUALLY fine enlarge- lens assuring clear, sharp, 

ments and contact prints _ brilliant pictures even under 
can be produced from nega- __ trying light conditions. 
tives made with this camera, The BESSA is equipped 
because of its excellent lens with a simplified focusing 
equipment device for 


—the finest No camera so fine in its mechanism and po rtraits, 


quality F6.3 "13. 5O groups: and 


anastigmat distance. 


ture built into shutter 
AT YOUR DEALER’S 


WILLOUGHBYS 


ESTABLISHED 1899 
U. S. Sales Agents for Voigtlander Cameras 


110 West 32nd Street New York 
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TRAINED 
940 165100 a week for PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Be a Motion-Picture Cameraman 


Opportunities everywhere in the 
Billion Dollar Motion Picture 
industry. Simplified method 
teaches of motion 
picture photography or projec- 
tion. “SOUND COURSE” 
FREE of extra charge with either 
the Motion Picture Photography 
or the Motion Picture Projection 
Course. An easy step into a 
well-paid position. 


Send for FREE BOOK GIVING FULL DETAILS how to qualify for 


“Still” in Demand 

Previous Train through our 
Simplified System. Earn while ode ‘tessa. Life membership 
FREE of Extra Charge in Personal Service Bureau 
which helps you start your studio 
or puts you in touch with oppor- 
tunities. Hundreds of New York 
Institute graduates winning success. 
“I started my business a month ago 
and made $200 net,” writes G. B. 
Moscoso. 


( ) Motion Picture Photography or Pogiontion ( ) Commercial and Portrait Photography or Photo-finishing 
State which you are interested in 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 


SNISTOSTIGMA 


UNIVERSAL 
DISTRIBUTING 
COMPANY 


550 SOUTH 11TH ST. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


CAMERAS IN ONE 
Voigtlander INOS 


equipped with SKOPAR f:4.5 


Makes 12 size 
15g x 2% inch 
pictures or six 
size 2% 
When desiring 
the smaller 
picture, insert 
the mask 
in back, 
verysimple. 
When de- 
siring the 
larger picture, simply remove mask. View-finders 
are adjustable. A splendid dependable roll-film 
Camera. 

SEND FOR OUR NEW FREE BARGAIN BOOK 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO. 


230 South Wabash Avenue Dept. PE-12e 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dept. 23, 10 West 33rd St., New York City 


£:9 
EXTREME WIDE-ANGLE 
LENS 


Covers an angle of about 100°. 
Coverage—speed—ease of focus—sharp, 
clear, brilliant definition over a wide 
field.—The ideal lens for wide-angle 
photography. Complete spherical, chro- 
matic and anastigmatic corrections. 

Focal Lengths: 3% to 10%4 inches 

Booklet on request 


HUGO MEYER & COMPANY 


245 West 55th Street New York 
| Works: Goerlitz, Germany 


H EYDE 


3500 DIRECT VISION 
EXPOSURE 
METER .. 


‘ood Photogra 
like genius, is the 
sult of an infinite capa- 
city for taking pains. 
You must time your ex- 
posures accurately . 
and the simply opera- 
ted, Heyde Direct Vis- 
ion Exposure Meter will 
dothis for youmechan- 
— and instantl 
and without any eb. 
fort on your part.. 
or out 


at our expense. If not 
satisfactory, money 
be ~ re- 


HUESGEN Co. 
18 E. 42ndST.N, Y. 
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Se 
5 Day FREE 
Trial Offer . 
Send Money 
Ask and try this instrument 
HERBERT 4 


IMPROVED NOMIS 
CUTS COSTS 


Expenses are high enough these days—why 
increase them with waste prints? Haloid 
Nomis cuts down wasted prints and wasted 


labor. 


Whether you under- or over-expose 50% 
pots namo you still get an excellent print on Nomis. 
This great latitude doesn’t slow you down— 
Nomis is as fast as any standard paper. 
And Nomis is always delightfully uniform. 


See coupon. 


HALOID COMPANY 


Haloid Company Building 4, Rochester, N. Y. 
Building 4, New York Office: 295 Fifth Ave. Chicago Office: 68 W. Washington St. 
Rochester, N. Y. Los Angeles Agent, A. H. Muhl, 643 S. Olive St. 


San Francisco Agent, A. H. Muhl, 714 Market St. 


Please send 2,500 sheets, 
234 x 414, for this $5.00. 


Name  HALOID 
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BROOKS 
2-S 


9 x 12 em. picture size, dimensions 5 x 6% 
x 3”. Weight 4 lbs. Provided with Xenar 
6-in., £:3.5 lens. $100. 


10 x 15 em. picture size, dimensions 6 x 74%4 
x 8”. Weight 4% Ibs. Provided with 
Xenar 6\%-in., f:3.5 lens. $120. 


DUBLA 


hutter Camera 


The most useful 
all-round camera made 


Use the self-capping focal-plane shutter with speeds up to 
1/1000 part of a second for high-speed work; use the Com- 
pur shutter for slow snapshots and time exposures. The 
triple-extension bed completes the extraordinary range of 
work possible to perform with this camera. The famous 
high-speed Xenar f:3.5 lens with its exquisite definition 
lends itself particularly to the wide possibilities of this 
camera. 

EQUIPMENT: Wood body, polished black inside. Leather 
covering. Leather bellows. Aluminum base-board. Accurately 
ground guides. Triple extension. Vertical and horizontal 
movement of the lens board provided by means of the 
micrometer screw. Reversible brilliant and Iconometer 
finders. Well-nickeled fittings. 


Further information on request. 


BURLEIGH BROOKS 


127 West 42nd Street, New York 


ISORFEX 


Tre VISORFEX is constructed on an entirely new cam- 
era principle which embodies a unique and universal 
utility. While in use as a roll-film camera, sharp focus 
may be obtained in the hooded ground-glass back by tilting 
the camera forward. This does not necessitate the removal 
of the roll-film; and sharp focus having been obtained, one 
may continue with the same medium, or plate, filmpack or 
cut film as desired. 
Visorfex is of metal, with real leather bellows and 
covering; radial focusing lever and wire icono- 
meter and brilliant finders. 


Prices from #30 to 855 Literature on request 


BURLEIGH BROOKS 
127 West 42nd Street - - - - - - New York 


IMPROVED 
HEIDOSCOPE... 


By the Makers of the Rolleiflex and the 
Rolleidoscope 


The new improved Heidoscope precision stereo 
cameras are the universal choice of the most 
exacting workers in this branch of photography 
the world over. The high-speed reflecting 
focusing finder lens f:4.2 makes photography 
delightfully easy. Clear, 
brilliant pictures, startling 
life-like perspective, depth, 
unusual plasticity are 


U. S. Distributor 


BURLEIGH 


BROOKS assured. 
New York City Send for catalog, describing all 
127 W. 42nd St. models in detail. 
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BAUSCH 
& LOMB 


The Protar Series V 


Limited space often necessitates a wide-angle lens— 
mural decorations, restricted interiors, tall buildings and 
the like. This picture is by the Otis Elevator Company 
Studio. Note its depth of field, sharp definition and 
rectilinearity, its richness throughout. Such photographs 


are easily duplicated with a Protar Series V. 


Write for literature. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO., Rochester, N.Y. 
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Roehrig’s Transpar- 
ent Oil Photo Colors 
offer twenty years 
of Successful Results 


N™” that it has become a profitable enter- 
prise to color photographs and the 
popularity of this work has greatly in- 
creased, many experimental oil tints are 
offered on the market. It is well-known 
that the complicated chemistry of manufac- 
turing oil photo colors is one of the most 
involved known. For no single day, but for 
twenty years has Roehrig-Bielenberg la- 
bored to reach perfection in the art of pro- 
ducing colors that can be guaranteed against 


ROEHRIG - BIELENBERG CO., Inc., 39 Henry Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


the action of time and light . . . colors that 
have gained a world-wide reputation for 
superior quality . . . colors that will not 
destroy costly irreplaceable photographs... 
colors that may be easily altered without 
affecting the print. It is easy to distinguish 
the best colors—look for the Roehrig trade- 
mark, the color circle in the field of black, 
that appears on each tube. For sale by all 
dealers...a complete coloring set or by the 
tube. For further information write Dept. P. 


THE CAMERA 


Rolleiflex makes ph 
easy and alluring. 


Rolleiflex 


THAT THINKS FOR you 


otography precise. 
It has a special 


high-speed finder lens showing the image in clear, distinct detail, 
actual picture size and right side up, even thruout the exposure... . 
Rolleiflex is distinguished by its simplicity of manipulation and accu- 
racy in performance. A pressure plate keeps film flat. This together 
with the accuracy of the focusing lens has made Roll-film the medium 
of the most exacting worker. 


24% x 2%" with Zeiss Tessar f:1.5 . $75 

24% x 2%" with Zeiss Tessar f:3.8 . 85 

154 x 154” taking 12 pictures on standard 
vest-pocket film, with Zeiss Tessar f:3.5 . 78.50 


PRICE INCLUDES CASE 


At all leading Dealers. Literature on request. 


BURLEIGH BROOKS, 127 West 42nd St., New York 
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AFilmo for Christmas 


...the gift that is worthy 
of the spirit behind it 


Life-size, theater clear, theater-brilliant home — are shown 
with the new Filmo Model '']’’ Projector. 


R photography-minded people, there is little question about 
the movie camera or projector to give for Christmas. Filmo, of 
course, is the choice of those who know. 


And why? First, you have the simplicity of taking movies for 
which the Filmo Camera is famous. ‘‘What you see, you get’... 
down to the last detail, with the clarity and the brilliance and 
superb photography you would expect only from a professional 
movie camera. And it’s only natural that Filmo give movies of 
professional quality, because it is made by the same master crafts- 
men who make the internationally famous Bell & Howell Studio 
cameras used by the major film producers of the world. 


And when Filmo movies flash on the screen there you see the unde- 
niable proof of the superiority of the Filmo Projector—movies so 
brilliant and clear that you miss not the tiniest detail, movies 
steady and flickerless. 

Can you think of a better gift than personal movies, or better equip- 
ment to take and show these movies than Filmo? Do not be misled 
by price tags. Bell & Howell equipment is in no sense expensive, for 
it is built not only to produce the finest of personal movies but to 
last forever. No Filmo has ever worn out! 


Go to your dealer’s today. Ask him to demonstrate Filmo for you, 
or write us, if you like, for interesting Filmo literature. 


Bell & Howell  FILMO 


Bett & HOwELL Company, 1847 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
New York, Hollywood, London (B. & H. Co., Ltd.) Established 1907 


MOTION-PICTURE SECTION 


The new model J’ projector 


This is the new 100% gear driven Filmo 
Model J Projector that automatically re- 
winds your film, with a new and power- 
ful optical system that passes 30% more 
light than ever, with automatic pilot light 
that makes threading so easy, a new tilting 
device, illuminated voltmeter, radio inter- 
ference eliminator, and other refinements that 
make it the outstanding advance in 16 mm. 
movies, Price, complete with case, $297; fully 
equipped for Kodacolor, as well as black and 
white, $332. 


The Filmo 70-D Camera 


Below is the Filmo 70-D Camera, still the un- 
disputed master of all personal movie cameras. 
It bas a three-lens turret bead, enabling you 
to switch from one lens to another in an in- 
stant. Its seven film speeds give you the slowest 
of s-l-o-w movies and the fastest, too. Its vari- 
able view-finder automatically frames your 
picture, regardless of the focal length of the 
lens. Prices, $245 and up with Mayfair Case. 
Other Filmo Cameras from $92 and up. 
The Filmo 75 Field Model Camera, equipped 
with Kodacolor filters and speed lens at 
$149.50, is the lowest-priced Kodacolor- 
equipped movie camera you can buy. 
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MOTION-PICTURE SECTION 


NIFORMITY 
Better Movies With - 
That rigid inspection of work, 


W in all processes from the 
ollensak Lenses initial to the ultimate, pre- 


vailing in the Goerz factory, 


Movies made through a Wollensak the unhesitant rejection of a 
Lens project sharp and brilliant to the lens because of a minor flaw 
very edge of the screen. They yield ‘or defect, the uncompromis- 
full timing, clear definition, vivid ing insistence on ideals in 
contrasts. craftsmanship—all these re- 


sult in a uniform production 
of accurate and high-grade 
lenses. 


You can’t show a better picture than 
your lens will take. Write for litera- 
ture on Wollensak Lenses, including 
Telephoto Lenses for all popular 
cameras. 


Send for Booklet P E 12 


Wollensak Optical Company 


669 Hudson Ave. Rochester, N.Y. 


CPGOERZ AMERICAN 


3!7 A EAST 34" ST. 


CO. 


W YORK CITY 


IF YOU LIKE PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
Let us Know it by Filling Out This Blank 
for Yourself or for a Friend 


TEAR OFF HERE 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER-BLANK 


To THE PuotocrapuHic DEALER, 
News-AGENT OR PUBLISHER: 

Enclosed is Cheque, Post-Office or Express Money Order for $2.50, | 
(Canadian, $3.09; Foreign, $3.25) for which please send PHoto-Era MacazinE | 
for one year, beginning with the... number. | 

| 
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MAR K 


A perfect optical instrument for 
accurately determining an 
exposure, either outdoor or By: 
interior. i. 


precision 
exposure 


The actual picture is SEEN, 
surrounded by a ringofnumbers. 
The highest number clearly 
visible is the light value to set 
against the exposure scale. All 
stops and theircorresponding ex- 
posure time are instantly availa- 
ble. Beautifully finished, and 
complete in leather 


ak . 
WILLOUGHBYS 


OUR COMBINATION OFFERS 
ON PHOTOGRAPHIC MAGAZINES 


meter 
for still 


photography 


110 W. 32nd St., N.Y. 


Photo-Era Magazine Our Price $ 4 30 
American Photography . . . . forboth, 
Photo-Era Magazine Our Price $ 4-40 
Photo-Era Magazine Our Price $ 4-00 
Photo-Era Magazine Our Price $ 4-50 
Abel’s Photographic Weekly. ‘ - « fer both, 
Photo-Era Magazine Our Price $G-> 
Amateur (London) . - for both, 
Photo-Era Magazine Our Price $G-7> 
British Journal of Photography - for both, 
Photo-Era Magazine Our Price $ 425 
The Commercial Photographer « « 
Photo-Era Magazine Our Price $ 4:75 


American Cinematographer . . for both, 
These prices apply in the United States and possessions. Canadian and Foreign postage will be extra. 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 
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CHRISTMAS 
GREETINGS # 
93) 


deserves protection 


from tuberculosis 


Buy 
CHRISTMAS SEALS 


THE NATIONAL, STATE AND LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS 
ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 


25""ANNUAL SEAL 


DIRECT- VISION 
VIEW FINDER 


Readily attached to any hand 
camera of the folding type, the 
“Rhaco" shows the angle of 
view given by the lens usually 
fitted. Brilliant direct image with 
cross lines for levelling. Length 
2% ins. 


WILLOUGHBY 
1 


10 West 32nd St., N. Y. C. 


Mounting 


Corners 
“The Best by Every Test” 


The NuAce Corner is an artistic device for 
holding prints, snapshots or postals in 
albums or elsewhere. 

Place one on each corner of print, moisten 
and press down. Print is easily removed, 
if desired. NuAce are very strong; glue is 
guaranteed. 

NUACE are made in eight colors; BLACK, 
WHITE, GRAY, SEPIA, RED and 
GREEN—100 to package; GOLD or 
SILVER—60 to package. Also TITLE 
TABS 50 to package. Title your Snap- 
shots with “TITLE TABS”. 


Price 10 Cents a Package 
MADE ONLY BY 
ACE ART COMPANY 
Reading, Mass. 


PATENTED 
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STEREOSCOPIC 
SPECIALISTS 


Stereoscopic photography with 
transparent glass-positives is so 
close an approach to nature, both 
in perspective and lighting, that 
it is rapidly growing in impor- 
tance. 


Here you can compare and select from 
among a wide variety of the leading stereo- 
scopic cameras in all sizes and at a broad 
range of prices. 


A complete stock of Ilford Plates and 
Lumiére Autochromes ready for delivery, 
in centimeter sizes for stereo-use and for 
foreign plate-cameras. 


We maintain a laboratory on the premises 
and are equipped to develop the new minia- 
ture size film in special fine grain developers, 
and can offer the experience of twenty years 
in making stereoscopic transparencies. 


R. J. FITZSIMONS CORPORATION 
75 Fifth Avenue New York City. 


CASH FOR PRINTS 


We are actively in the market for 
photographic studies suitable for re- 
production on greeting cards. 


Subjects wanted : 


1. Winter landscapes (suitable for Christ- 
mas Cards). 

. Spring landscapes (suitable for Easter 
Cards). 

3. Flower Gardens. 

. Cut Flower studies. 

5. Babies (six months old or less). 

. Bride and Groom Pictures for Wedding 
Congratulations. 


If you have photographs which you think 
might interest us we will gladly look them 
over. Indicate price wanted, name and ad- 
dress on the back of each print submitted. 
Inclose return postage for return of un- 
available material. 


HALL BROTHERS, Inc. 


26th and Walnut Streets 


FOTH- 
DERBY 


CAMERA 


The Foth-Derby is a 
miniature camera of 
maximum refine- 
ments—compact — of 
irreducible weight, 
easy manipulation 
and provided with 
unexcelled optical 
equipment. 

FEATURES: High- 
Speed f:3.5 lens, Fo- 
cal-plane shutter with 
speeds up to 1/500th 
part of a_ second, 
magnifying tube-sight 
view finder. Dimensions: 44% x2% x 1% in. Takes 
16 pictures on standard vest-pocket film . . $30.00 


ENLARGER 


With 2” highly cor- 
rected Foth Anastig- 
mat f:3.5 lens. ... A 
new and improved 
apparatus for enlarge- 
ment of Foth-Derby, 
Leica and similar 
negatives...upto 
x1 inches. The 
highly corrected lens 
produces faultless en- 
largements up to 9 
times. Condenser .. . 
well-ventilated 
lamphouse. 
Light-exposure 
control in elec- 
triccord. Baseboard Extra, $1.50, ...... 
Descriptive Literature on these items 
will be sent on request. 
Try the Foth-Derby Camera on 10 days free trial 
Write for offer. 


BURLEIGH BROOKS 


SOLE U.S. AGENT 
127 W.42* ST. NEW YORK CITY 
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Leica Cameras 
Fly with the Do-X . 
‘Tt is handy and makes sharper 
pictures than any other camera I 
have ever used.’’—Moritz Dornier. 
On the Byrd 
Antarctic Expedition 
“Tf I could have but one camera, it 
would be the Leica. It can do more 
things and do them better than any 
other camera I know of.” 
—L. M. Gould, 2d in Command. 
Sir Hubert Wilkins 
Chooses the Leica 
“The Leica has been chosen as the 
official camera of the Wilkins-Ellsworth 
Trans-Arctic Submarine Expedition. Its 
inherent excellence and the experience 
of other expeditions were, of course, 
the deciding factors.” 
—Sir Hubert Wilkins. 


Many Cameras 
In One 


arvel Photo 


5 Interchangeable 
Lenses 


raph 


{mazing 


Camera 


Permits the use of any of five different anastigmat lenses which are 
interchangeable: for short-range pictures, for wide-angle pictures, for 
telephoto pictures, fast-action pictures, for normal views. Focal-plane 
shutter with exposures from 1/20 to 1/500 of a second. The most ac- 
curately constructed camera ever made with the most highly-corrected 
lenses ever put on a camera. Simple, quick, inexpensive to operate. 36 
Exposures to a roll of cinema film; double-frame size. Enlargements 
perfect to 12 times the size. The universal camera, ideal even under 
adverse conditions of light, temperature, and weather. It would take a 
dozen other cameras to do what one Leica can do—yet the Leica 
will fit in a vest pocket! See it at your photographic supply store or 


Write for Free Descriptive Booklet 


“A Pictorial Story of the Leica Camera” 


E. LEITZ. INC. 
Dept. C-12, 60East 10th Street, New York 


NOVABROM 
The Ideal all around Enlarging 
Paper. Easy to use and supplied in 
all surtaces and in various degrees 
of contrast. 


WELLINGTON 


The Bromoil Expert’s choice 


Zeiss Lenses and Cameras 
Leica Cameras and Accessories 


ROLLEIFLEX 
The De Luxe Reflecting Camera 


Pinkham & Smith 
Company 


15 Bromfield St. 292 Boylston St. 


he 


illustrations 
in 
PHOTO-ERA 
are samples ATES 
of our 
Photo Engraving 
+ 


FOLSOM ENGRAVING CO. 
410 ATLANTIC AVE. BOSTON 


PHONE 
HANCOCK 5390 


(ZIV 
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FURNISHED IN 3 SIZES 
A Universal Instrument for every class 
of Photographic Work. 
In spite of its compactness, the Ihagee Focal Plane Du- 
plex possesses every optical refinement essential to the 
production of better pictures. Distinctive features: fully 
focal plane, alse 
capable 
speeds from 1 to 1/1000 of « 
second; brilliant finder with 
spirit level, also wire view find- 
erwith sight and patentrelease. 


Complete in sole leather case 


A Two-Shutt Ca 
0x15 cm.( posteard ) $147.00 r particulars on request 


HERBERT & HUESGEN, 


I8 EAST 42 “° ST. NEW YORK 


WHAT IS NEW IN CAMERAS? 


A Brief Resume of New Importations—A Full Description on Request 


Vest-Pocket Rollette with F/4.5 Krauss Compur shutter...................... $25.00 
3 x 4 em. (16 pictures on V. P. roll) Ikomat with F/4.5 Novar.............. 15.00 
3 x 4 em. (18 pictures on V. P. roll) Pilot Reflecting Camera with F/3.5 Carl 

8 x 4 em. (12 pictures on V. P. roll) Rolleiflex Reflecting Camera with F/3.5 

8 x 4 em. (16 pictures on V. P. roll) Ranea with F/4.5 Nagel.................. 15.00 
Vest-Pocket Ihagee with F/3.5 Carl Zeiss Tessar Compur shutter................ 45.00 
64 x 9 em. Certo (filmpack and plate) with F/3.5 Xenar in Compur shutter.... 42.50 
64 x 9 em. Certo (filmpack and plate) with F/2.9 Xenar in Compur shutter.... 60.00 
6% x 9 em. Bentzin Primar (filmpack and plate) with F/4.5 Carl Zeiss Tessar in 

9 x 12 em. Bentzin Primar (filmpack and plate) with F/3.5 Carl Zeiss Tessar in _— 


10 x 15 em. Certo (filmpack and plate) with F/3.5 Xenar in Compound shutter... . 75.00 
9 x 12 em. Ihagee (filmpack and plate) Focal plane and Compur with F/3.5 Carl 


A LIBERAL ALLOWANCE ON YOUR OLD CAMERA 


ABE COHEN’S EXCHANGE, INC. 


120 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 
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A new VOIGTLANDER LENS for enlarging 
at a popular price 


VOIGTLANDER W.-Z. SOFT FOCUS ,$?rciat. LENS 
While the brilliant definition of the modern 


anastigmats has its many advantages, its critical 
rendering of the smallest detail is causing ama- 
teurs and professionals to adopt the soft-focus 
style for certain classes of work. 


By use of the W. Z. Soft-Focus lens for enlarg- 
ing, your negatives can be produced with the 
usual certainty...and your pictures either 
sharply defined or made with any degree of 
diffusion to suit the subject or the wishes of the 
photographer. 


7g Inch Focus... $20 


110 WEST 32nd STREET, NEW YORK 


Interested in Pictorial Composition? 


We are making a special combination offer for those who are interested 
in pictorial photography and composition. 


By special arrangement with the publishers we are able to offer 


Principles of Pictorial Photography 
By JOHN WALLACE GILLIES (Regular Price) $3.50 


Photo-Era Magazine, 1Yer ...........- 2.50 
Total (Regular Price) $6.00 


Our Special Combination Price | $ 4 5 0 
FOR THE BOOK AND MAGAZINE ° 


ORDER FROM 


PHOTO-ERA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates—Non-display advertisements under this head 5 cents per 
word. Heavy-face type 8 cents per word. Count every word, 
number und initial, including heading and address. No adver- 
tisement received for less than $1.00. Cash must accompany 
each order. We reserve the right to edit or decline copy. 


EASTMAN KODAK STORES, INC. 


(HOBEY-FRENCH CO.) 


KODAKS and SUPPLIES 


High-Grade Developing, Printing and Enlarging 


PICTURES, FRAMES and MIRRORS 
The house for people of discriminating taste 


38 BROMFIELD STREET - BOSTON 


WANTED 


WE CAN PAY YOU THE HIGHEST PRICE FOR YOUR 
CAMERA OR LENS. Furnish us with the best descrip- 
tion you possibly can and you will receive a cash-or trade- 
offer. If you =. you can send in your goods subject 
to our inspection and then, if our offer is unsatisfactory, 
we will return your goods. 

Central Camera Co., 230 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


FOR SALE 


SELL YOUR SNAPSHOTS. List of 100 Magazine 
Markets, 20 cents. Booklet on Camera Journalism by 
H. Rossiter Snyder, just published. Information free. 
Edward McKenzie, 30 West 18th Street, New York City. 


A nearly new Zeiss Ikon Mirrorflex 9 x 12 cm. camera. 
Carl Zeiss F/4.5 lens. Nine cut-film adapters and film- 
pack adapter. Not even a scratch on camera or case. 
Sent with privilege of examination, C.0,D. Charles C. 
Blanchard, 216 Spurgeon Building, Santa Ana, Calif. 


FOR SALE: 3-A Autographic Graflex, B. & L. Tessar 
lens. Also my photographic library. Many valuable and 
out-of-print books on photography included. Write your 
wants or ask for list. C. B. Neblette, F.R.P.S., 73 Seneca 
Parkway, Rochester, N.Y. 

BARGAIN: Ica Reflex, 34% x 4% focal plane; Carl 
Zeiss F/4.5; new. H. F. Schmidt, 311 10th Avenue, 
Belmar, New Jersey. 


INSTRUCTION 


you Wo experience New Noth: 
z%t, Send at once for free book. OPPORTUNITIES IN 
DEPT. 65379. Michigan Avenue Chicago, U. S.A. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO. (Inc.) 


Printed 
alesmanship 


from 


Inception to Distribution 


272 Coneress St., Boston, Mass. 


JUST OUT 
Mammoth Photographic Catalogue No. 131 


Just issued. Send 25 cents to cover postage * es will be 


refunded on first purchase of $1, 
Send for free copy of our Monthly Magazine 
“Snap Shots” 


GEORGE MURPHY, Inc. 57 E. Ninth Street, New York 


Tue Ovp RELIABLE Stock Ilousp 
Everything Photographic Established 1878 


WE SELL BOOKS 


For Amateur and Professional 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


Wolfeboro New Hampshire 


How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell 


Cultivate your mind. De- 
velop your literary gifts. 
Master the art of self-ex- 
pression. Make your spare 
time profitable. Turn your 
ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writing, 
Versification, Journalism, Play 
une Photopla | 
taught by our staff of literary ex- 
Dr. ESENWEIN perts, headed by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher; Editor of The 
Writer’s Monthly. Dr. Esenwein offers you construct- 
ive criticism; frank, honest, helpful advice: real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“‘play work,” 
he calls it. Another received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Hundreds are selling 
constantly to leading publishers. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are ly rec ding our courses, 
150 page illustrated catalog free. 
Please address— 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 21 Springfield, Mass. 
We umes; 


ending magazi 
subscription § 00. 
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that captures the whole 
year’s pleasures for life 


SPLENDID pictures of children—vivid travel scenes—swift 
action shots in the wide field of sport—an endless variety of un- 
usual pictures is included in the gift of a Graflex. 

And Graflex users have come to depend upon the amazing speed 
of Kodak Verichrome Film. This new film which is double-coated 
does wonders in deep shade, on cloudy days, even in the rain. 
Verichrome is available in rolls or film packs. 


Graflex cameras are made by the Folmer Graflex Corporation. 
Visit your dealer or write for the booklet, “Why a Graflex.” 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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FOR THE 
FRIEND WHO 
TAKES PICTURES, 


Ch 


EAS 


ACCESSORIES 


UN THROUGH your Christmas list and pick out the people 
R who take pictures. The rest is easy. You can go to any 
Kodak dealer’s and choose inexpensive, sure-to-please gifts 
from the stock of handy, efficient Eastman accessories that he 
will be glad to show you. 

With the new Kodak Transparent Oil Color Set, illustrated 
above, the most inexperienced person can make beautiful oil 
colored photographic prints. Attractively boxed, the complete 
outfit—with fifteen tubes of color, instruction book, and all 
necessities—costs $3.75. 

Then there are Kodak Portrait Attachments and auxiliary 
lenses for 50 cents up. Velox Water Color Outfits cost $1 com- 
plete; Kodak Negative Albums, from $1.25 to $1.75; Optipods, 
$1.25; Kodapods, $1.75; Kodak Self Timers, $1.25. But stop 
at your dealer’s and see for yourself. You'll solve many a 


Christmas gift problem! 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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por Father por a Mother 


No.1 Pocket Kodak Junior, 
one of the simplest, most effi- 
cient folding cameras you can 
buy. In colors, with case to 
match, $11. Picture size 
2%" x 3%". With special 
silver box for holiday giving. 


HAT wonderful presents Kodaks make—how acceptable 

—how usable for every one. Enjoyed immediately and 
for years to come. Smart, colorful, durable, easy to take around. 
Brownies as low as $2, Kodaks as low as $5... Gifts as modest 
or as handsome as you wish. See them at your Kodak dealer’s. 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, New York. 


Give a KODAK 
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for a Sister | a Brother 
Camera: 
— 


FoR the most important of all Christmas gifts... the 
gift to the entire family ... there’s no happier choice 
than Ciné-Kodak. 100 gifts in one. As different as the 
hundreds of thrilling movies you can make... as lasting 
as tamily life itself. 
Ciné-Kodak, Model M, with 20 mm. /.3.5 Kodak Anastigmat Lens, only $75. 
Model K has half-speed device, two finders, and interchangeable lens mount. With 


f.3-5 lens, $110; with 25 mm. f.1.9 lens, 3150. Carrying cases are included. See 


your Ciné-Kodak dealer. Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, New York. 
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IN WINTER, TOO 


Splendid 
Snapshots 


with... 


KODAK VERICHROME 


ODAK VERICHROME FILM will give you detail in your winter 
K snapshots such as you’ve never had before. The dull light and 
short days of the season make no difference. Sun or shade... 
dark days or fine. ..early morning or late afternoon. . . you'll get 
splendid pictures. 

Now you can enjoy winter picture-taking to the utmost—get 
snapshots that you never would have attempted before. But be 


sure to load with Verichrome! 


ae THE CHECKERED STRIPE 


On THE familiar yellow box is the distinguish- 
ing mark of Kodak Verichrome Film. It means 
better pictures, no matter how simple and in- 
expensive the camera you use. Indeed, the 
slower the lens the greater the need for 
Verichrome’s speed. 

Kodak Verichrome Film is made by an ex- 
clusive Eastman process; no other film is “the 


same as” Verichrome. Your dealer has all 


popular sizes in stock. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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